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-VU-LY 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
[= WU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 
C——— VU-LYTE IL is tighter in Weight—Smaller in Size 
C= VU-LYTE II tos the Pointex* Built-In Optical Pointer 


THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


% VWULYTE II DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN -—SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and @ new optical system make 
this possible.) The VU-LYTETT’s powerful 
illumination sHows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies. 


% VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE IT is portable, convenient to use’ in 
every classroom. 


%& VU-LYTE IThas the built-in optical pointer 
—BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants.. 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


.adds just the 


%& VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


% VU-LYTE II has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’ S VU-LYTE [I the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VUALYTE IT is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VU-LYTEII No. obligation, of 
— *Patented 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Number Practice Books 


Two new number practice books haye 
combined with them a unique feature that 
makes them reusable. This feature should 
make them an invaluable aid to teachers 
and children. 
Slate” incorporated into each 
practice book. 

The child simply writes the answer to 
each problem above or below it, working 
across the page. When the teacher has 
duly noted and recorded the child’s suc- 
cess at numbers, the child has only to lift 
the film and the page is ready for repeat 
practice. 

One of the new number practice books 
treats Addition and Subtraction, the other, 
Multiplication and Division. These books 
list for $3.00 per dozen. They are available 
from the manufacturer of the famous 
Magic Slates and Magic Activity Books, 
The Strathmore Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
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It consists of a “Magie 


number 


New Visual Testing Unit 
By Good-Lite 


The Good-Lite Mfg. Co., of Forest 
Park, Illinois, has announced the intro- 
duction of a new and portable visual test- 
ing unit for schools that quickly and ac- 
curately detects muscle imbalance and 
suppression in children’s eyes. 

This completely . streamlined unit is 
light, compact and accurate. It eliminates 
the use of special Maddox glasses and can 
be used under normal room light condi- 
tions. 


The new Good-Lite suppression and ex- 
cessive muscle imbalance test is com 
sidered the quickest and often the only 
way for school nurses to detect the mus- 
cle abnormalities of school children. Even 
younger children, kindergarten age, cal 
be accurately tested with this new unit. 

Two targets are furnished with the amit 
One follows the recommendations of the 
New England Committee, failing those 
children with more than 6 A horizontal 
and 1% A\vertical error, and the second 
fails those with more than 10 A horizontal 


(Continued on page 462) 
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j ituati ili hild, this n USING AND UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS-— 
Through the use of objects and one familiar to every child, this -" ane vee a 
SVE filmstrip series gives added meaning to your regular classroom work in } 4538-1 Meaning and Reading of Decimals (42 frames) 
decimals and measurements. The subject matter, skillfully conceived to hase Multipication of Decimals (47 frames)” — 


heighten interest and increase retention, was prepared by Joseph J. Urbancek, | 42:34 emer tee bodes Sa 


i i i 52 frames 
Chairman, Department of Mathematics, Chicago Teachers College, and AS3e- A aoodents Lnsen tnestaeiiete ete Galea 


Francesca L. Urbancek, Classroom Teacher, Chicago Public Schools. } A538-7 Advancing in Quantity Measurements (48 frames) 
. ae ¥ . : : : Each Filmstrip, in color, captioned 
Material covered is included in most sixth grade arithmetic curricula. A538S Complete set, 7 filmstrips, boxed.............. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


For a preview of this new helpful series, or any other SVE film- A Subsidiary of 
strips, call your nearby authorized SVE Audio-Visual Dealer. General Precision 


Equipment 
Corporation 


THOUSANDS OF 
AUTHORITATIVE FILMSTRIPS write for Your 
IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS ie 
NOW AVAILABLE FREE copy o 
FOR YOUR SELECTION! the Big 56-Page 


® SCIENCE-NATURE STUDY Se Ae Sore 
* SOCIAL STUDIES ORT ET Ts 

© ART 

* LANGUAGE ARTS 

@ MATHEMATICS 

© ARITHMETIC 

® HOLIDAYS 

* VOCATIONS-GUIDANCE 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or obligation, your 1956 Educa- 
tional Catalog. 


[[] Include name of my authorized SVE Dealer. 
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FROM BAUXITE 1o BAKING PANS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


- .» again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form ... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found .. . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24. 
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and 2 A vertical. The latter is recom- 
mended for younger children where about 
2% of the children will be screened. The 
apparatus works on the principle of prism 
dissociation and the size of the targets 
are made to combine with the 8 A prism 
used, the above limits can be readily 
established. 

Younger children can arrange two fur- 
nished squares, on the table, similar to the 
squares they see in the instrument. 

For free instruction book and descrip- 
tive literature, direct letter on your school 
or professional stationery to The Good- 
Lite Co., 7638 West Madison Street, For- 
est Park, Illinois. 
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“Classmate” School Furniture 


The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, announces a completely 
new line of school furniture to be known 
as “Classmates.” 

The Classmate line will supplement the 
company’s widely used Universal and En- 
voy lines of schoolroom furniture, which 
it will continue. to make and market. 

New Classmate school-furniture line is 
the result of extended research over a 
period of years. It will consist of chairs, 
tables and chair-desks in sizes to meet the 
requirements of all age groups. Units will 
some in a pleasing combination of blue 
and coral colors. 


Writing surfaces are of the company’s 
own high-pressure-type plastic, which, be- 
cause of its permanence, is said to be 
rapidly replacing writing surfaces of 
wood. 

Classmates are designed to be in keep- 
ing with both the beauty and function of 
modern school plants. Among many new 
features are self-leveling, silicone-floating 
table glides, which automatically adjust 
tables to the slightest unevenness in floors. 

In addition to school equipment, Amer- 
ican Seating Co—celebrating its 70th 
Anniversary this year—specializes in 
church, auditorium, theatre, transporta- 
tion, stadium seating, and folding chairs. 

SS&E 39 
(Continued on page 464) 
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What Goes into a Textbook 


for 
Catholic Schools ? 


HIS is the story of an adventure behind the 
scenes of Catholic education in the United 
States ~ an adventure in which a publisher and 
Catholic educators everywhere have co-operated to 
produce textbooks which conform completely to the 


mind and spirit of the Church. 


For many years we have pioneered textbooks 
based on a Catholic philosophy of education, deep- 
rooted in the soil of truth, justice, and charity, and 
planned in accordance with the needs and interests 
of children and teachers in the Catholic school 
system. 


We have endeavored to publish the finest text- 
books possible. We have pledged our complete 
resources to produce textbooks conceived, oriented, 
and determined by the ideals of Catholic education. 


Our textbooks are designed for a Catholic cur- 
riculum — not adapted; they are written by Catholic 
scholars — not merely approved by them; and our 
textbooks, in letter and in spirit, meet the recom- 
mendation of His Holiness Pope Pius XI in the 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth that 
“the syllabus and textbooks in every branch be 
regulated by the Christian spirit.” 

We know that the best way to serve the boys and 
girls in our schools, and the best way to win success, 
is to supply the teacher with books which will reflect 
the Mind of Christ. 


11 Park Place 


Catholic Curriouly m 


rsh? 2 


W. H. SADLAER, I 


New York 7, N. Y. By 








LEARN WHAT YOUR 
ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 





























THE SRA 
PRIMARY MENTAL 
ABILITIES TESTS 


for ages 5 to 11 



































by Dr. L. L. Thurstone and 
Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 




















determine Reading and Arithmetic 
Readiness and Aptitude General Intelligence 








because they measure separate mental abilities 














THE SRA 
ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 


for grades 2 through 9 


by Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, Dr. D. Welty Lefever, 
Dr. Robert A. Naslund 


Measures pupil mastery of four basic skills 
Language Arts Arithmetic 
Reading Work-Study Skills 


New and Different Curriculum 







































For more information on these 
tests, be sure to stop in 
Booth C-10. 


NEW—Ask to see the 
Teachers Guidance Handbook to help 
identify your students who can 
benefit by special assistance. 










SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Materials for 
Pan American Day 


The Americas celebrate Pan American 
Day on April 14, and by popular acclaim 
as well as official proclamation, the week 
of April 9-14 will be observed as the 
sixty-sixth celebration of Pan American 
Week. 

Materials listed below will be of in- 
terest to teachers and group leaders who 
form your reading public. 

1. “How to Celebrate Pan American 
Day”"—A guide to organizing programs 
and projects for all ages and groups. 

2. “Pan American at Work”—Back- 
ground material for the use of teachers, 
club and study group leaders, publicity 
chairmen and general information. 

3. “Introduction to the American Re- 
publics’—Contains basic information, 
map and flag of each country. 

4. Photo Flashes of the 21 American 
Republics—a picture poster. 

These may be had from the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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3-D Effect Achieved 
in New Rand McNally Map 


The first flat surface map of America 
with an accurate third dimension effect— 
a “revolutinary development” in map-mak- 
ing—has been produced by Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago. 

The new wall-size map, which has been - 
under preparation for more than five 
years, was unveiled by Andrew McNally 
III, president of the pioneer publishing 
and map-making firm, as part of the com- 
pany’s 1956 centennial observance. 


“This new map truly represent a revo- 
lutionary development in cartography,” 
McNally said. “It is a new and unique 
solution to the problem of depicting the 
earth’s surface in an accurate and com- 
prehensible manner. We are proud of it 
not only as a work of art, but as a real 
contribution to the field of education.” 

The map is unique because it utilizes # 


(Continued on page #66) 
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designed for problem-free mimeographing 


=the new A. B. Dick® electric-drive, ream 
teed mimeograph, Model 437 


No teaching problem—complete operating instruc- 
tions permanently mounted on the machine. All con- 
trols clearly identified. 
No paper lint problem—new split roll feed contacts 
pa) at margins. Does not create lint in copy areas. 
© inking problem—automatic inking and ink re- 
covery systems permit long runs without re-inking. 
No slip-sheeting problem—new A. B. Dick inks dry 
on contact with paper—encourage two-sided du- 


ting. 
No color-duplicating problem—convert from black 
to color inks without c 


nging cylinders or rollers. 
And all A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


For more intormation see your A. B. Dick Conon 
distributor. You will find his name listed under Du- 

Machines in the classified section of the 
phone book. Or simply mail the coupon. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. Dick Company 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me information about your new electric-drive 
mimeograph, Model 437. 

ON aca cieeeetrenenhitireaneniesni OD 

School 


Address 


City 
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“merged relief’ process which blends the 
colors in the international map color 
scheme used by all cartographers. In this 
system, the colors are keyed to various al- 
titudes: dark green, for 0-500 feet; light 
green for 500-1,000 feet; yellow for 1,000- 
2,000 ; light brown for 2,000-5,000 ; reddish 
brown for 5,000-10,000; and red for above 
10,000. 

By using the same colors, but merging 


them gradually to show slopes and valleys, 
Rand McNally has presented a picture of 
the United States which brings out in bold 
and clear relief the basic anatomy of our 
country’s land-forms. 

The art work on the map had to be 
done by one person in order to assure con- 
sistency, and the person selected for the 
new map was a 21-year-old girl, Dorothy 
Nelson, of Chicago. She worked on the 
project for more than 10 months. 

The map is being produced in eight 
colors and measures 65 by 53 inches. A 


NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 


re Soundbook—PpvUEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 


gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 


The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


if further interested: —If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—3314 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 


—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 


striking feature of the map for educational 
purposes is a pictorial explanation of map 
symbols in a strip of nine color photo- 
graphs at the bottom. The pictures illus- 
trate symbols for swamps, deserts, dams, 
canals, navigation, railroads, large cities, 
capitals and boundaries. 

The map has been produced initially in 
two forms one with complete political in- 
formation for use in secondary schools 
and colleges, and another with simplified 
information for elementary school use. 
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Individual Coloring Sheets 


Individual coloring sheets for kinder. 
garten, first and second grades dealing 
with two themes, The Life of Christ and 
God Our Father, are available from the 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 
260 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 

Each theme has 12 scenes outlined on 
individual 8 x 11 sheets suitable for mount- 
ing. Each scene is packaged 60 sheets per 
pack. Price: 60¢ per pack in minimum 
orders of 6 packs. Literature on request. 
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Moveable Wardrobe 


A new lightweight students’ moveable 
wardrobe just introduced by The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, 
carries on the functional, lightweight, ver- 
satile qualities of maker’s school furniture, 

Ideally suited to the need for additional 
clothing storage in today’s more crowded 
classrooms, the Brunswick moveable stu- 
dents’ wardrobe was designed for both 
storage purposes and function in the 
classroom. It can be used as a room d- 
vider or turned open side to the wall for 
use as a bulletin board since a cork board 
back panel is standard equipment. As the 
size of a class changes from semester or 
year to year, the lightweight, moveable 
wardrobe can be rolled from room to 
room to keep up with the clothing storage 
load. 


The moveable wardrobe provides cloth 
ing storage space for twenty-four coats 
by means of twelve fixed hangers and 
twelve hooks. The hangers and hooks aft 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Coloramic UniversaL “10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® 
metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way; 
adjusts automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid Desk 
No. 534; top usable either level or at 10° slope. 


Coloramic CLassMATE No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 Chair. 
Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; open- 
front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair’s deep- 
curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant; seat 
is compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


Now, an even wider choice for you 
in American Seating functional furniture 


When you choose American Seating, you 
select from the most complete line in the 
industry — you find what you want quicker; 
choosing is easier. For example, new Coloramic 
UniversALs® and CLAssMATES* are finished in 
Diploma Blue and Classday Coral to lend 
new cheer to classrooms; are adjustable to a 
wide range of body sizes; come in models for 
kindergarten through college. They are func- 
tionally designed to improve teacher guidance 


and student learning; develop good posture. 

These are typical reasons why more schools 
buy American Seating furniture than any 
other make. Consequently, more and more 
students are benefiting from the proper pos- 
ture and extra comfort provided by American 
Seating furniture. Let your American Seating 
man demonstrate our complete line to you — 
soon. He offers greater use-value in every 
price bracket. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





For the finest 
Catholic school 


publications 


LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


cordially invites 
you to visit booths 
F-15 and F-17 

of the Saint Louis 
N.C. E.A. 


Our representatives 


Herbert J. Greig 
Sales Manager 


Edward V. O’Brien 
Howard J. Eble 
John Hess 
Leonard Sullivan 
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mounted on a bar and rack arrangement 


that adjusts for height within an 8” limit. 


In addition, a full-length wire rack pro- 
vides for lunch storage above the overshoe 


| storage space. 


While maximum mobility of the cabinet 


is attained by use of full-swivel caster at- 


tachments, the unit is also available with 
full-length metal base or island type base. 
Structural members of the cabinet are of 
honeycomb construction with a cork board 
back panel. Color is sage grey. Where 
hardware is required, metal meets metal. 
The cabinet dimensions are 217%” x 4714” 


| x 5414” on casters or base. 
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Control Consoles 
for Central Sound Systems 


Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, has just issued Catalog 
S.130, describing a new line of control 
consoles for central sound distribution 
systems. 

Written in non-technical language, this 
6-page Catalog gives complete application 
information and fully describes the basic 
functions of a Single Channel Sound Con- 


| trol Console. Major components are iden- 
| tified by call-out’s on a full page photo- 


graph of a console. Key components ar 
also briefly described. 

Several variations of RCA Singh 
Channel Consoles are pictured. Techniggj 
specifications and a dimension drawing are 
included. 

Free copies of Catalog S.130 may hk 
obtained by writing Radio Corporation 9 
America, Building 15-1, Dept. CE, Cam 
den, New Jersey. 
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Low-Cost Micro-Projector 


Teaching microscope use and the study 
of microscopic specimens can now be done 
at low cost with the aid of a new micro 
projector. 

Developed by the Bausch & Lomb Op. 
tical Co., Rochester, N.Y., the Tri-Sim- 
plex micro-projector is designed for 
schools with low budgets. It will permit 
science instructors quickly to introduce 
groups of students to microscope speci- 
mens by screen projection. Microscopes 
can then be used for individual study. 

Teacher or pupil can easily use the 
micro-projector in any of three different 
ways: (1) projecting microscope slides 
onto a wall screen; (2) projecting images 
of living micro-organisms in liquid onto 
a wall screen; (3) projecting images for 
tabletop tracing. 


GOD’S HERALDS 


By J. Chaine, trans. by Brendan McGrath, 0.5.3. 


“,.. there is no other key .. .” 


The prophets of Israel have a message for Chris 
tians today, just as they had for their Hebrew con 
temporaries. But today’s reader needs some orienta 
tion if he is to feel the impact of Old Testament 
prophetic literature. The divine message of the 
prophets is colored—not distorted—by the mentality 

and historical circumstances of its utterance. If this mentality and these 


| circumstances are overlooked, the message may be missed or misunder- 


stood. Because it provides us with the necessary background, God's Heralds 
is a key to the understanding of the prophets. Since in English there is n0 


| other key that will open the prophets to the average reader, we can be 
| grateful to Dom Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. for giving us Chaine’s work in 
| its English dress. 


REV. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, M. A., S.T.D, 


( Editor, The Catholic Family Bible) 


List $3.95 


at Catholic Bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The instrument will speed science in- 
struction by permitting teachers to dis- 
cuss microscopic specimens while they are 
being viewed simultaneously by all stu- 
dents. 

Three microscope objectives can be 
mounted in a single objective carrier on 
the micro-projector, permitting rapid 
changes in the magnification of the speci- 
men. A high power tube is also included 
for more detailed examination of slides. 

An unusual feature of the Tri-Simplex 
Projector is its ability to project live 
specimens in liquid. Used in the hori- 
zontal position for this function, a mirror 
then directs the image to the wall screen. 
Specimens are protected from heat of the 
100 watt lamp by an efficient heat absorb- 
ing glass. : 

The science teacher is provided with 
complete instructions for effective slide 
presentations, in addition to an operating 
manual. The 16-pound instrument is made 
to disassemble easily for storage purposes. 
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Typewriter with 
Interchangeable Type 


Removable and interchangeable type- 
writer type—a remarkable new develop- 
ment permitting the typist herself to 
change one or all of the characters on her 
machine in a matter of minutes is fea- 
tured on the new 1956 Remington stand- 
ard typewriter just announced by Rem- 
ington Rand, a division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 

Among the other features of the new 
1956 Remington Standard is an expanded 
4-character keyboard which enables the 
user to take maximum advantage of the 
new interchangeable type, and provides 
four extra characters in its standard ar- 
rangement : section and paragraph marks, 
a plus sign and an equal sign. 

_ Another “first” in the new typewriter 
line is that it has been made available in 
six colors—five neutral shades: desert 
sage, lime light, mist green, honey beige 
and white sand, in addition to the standard 
French gray. The overall design of the 
machine is also new this year. Its lines are 
more rounded and are set off with a dis- 
tinctive new chromium trim. 

(Continued on next page) 


Noble's 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


his popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing): 1A 
Our Writing Book (Mon aege een 1B 
Our Sec Grade Writing 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing) 
Our Fourth Grade Writi 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book . 
Our Sixth Grade Writing Book ...............+++: 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book 50 


ALSO ‘CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR CAREFUL STUDY 


Once a text is adopted for use in your classes, there's not much you can 
do if it isn't just the right text. Oh, you may grumble a bit, but come fall, 
you'll be using that inadequate text, struggling to make it an aid rather than 
a handicap in your teaching. 

Wouldn't it be better to spend some time now in a thorough study of 
the materials available in your field? Actually, the time and effort spent 
investigating texts and making your desires and recommendations known 
before a certain book is adopted will be more than repaid in the-school 
year to come. For the right text (we hope you'll find it is an A.T.S. — will 
save you time and energy, freéittg your talents for really creative teaching. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for 30-day-on-approval inspection copies of the books and 
study guides which | have checked below: Study 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY’S DRAFTING: Guide 
Giachino-Beukema ..... 

OO GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURES: R. Randolph Karch . 2 $1.50 
O A.T.S. FREEHAND SKETCHING: Giachino-Beukema 
O AUTOMOTIVE FUNDAMENTALS: Frazee, and others z $1.50 
C APPLIED DRAWING AND SKETCHING: Fleming-Barich-Smith $2.00 
C1 CABINETMAKING AND MILLWORK: Dahl-Wilson ......... $4.95> $1.25 
O METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOPS: Barich-Smith.. $2.00 
DO CREATIVE MECHANICAL DRAWING—BASIC: Oval S. Harrison $1.75 


a at a aoa rea ie ree ee eee AM ER | CAN 
ST a a a ee TECHNICAL 
a ad SOC 1ETY 

Address ______________________ est. w248 
a a ne 
CO0Ge st pa Es So ae 2 





Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation 
a ceremony that indelibly 
presses its solemnity in each 
young life. MOORE Confirma- 
tion Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . be- 
cause each child is supplied with an outfit 
according to his or her own individual 
measurements. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 

ee Robes save money for each family 

dls ee: - MOORE Spyro service 
for convenience 


ere | and 
R t, © sample outfit (in the new 
cea ‘cot, wh when requesting Confirmation 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dekin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
SABO ARIES GF CAPE AND OWNS. o % 
CHOIR ROBES .. . GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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The exclusive Remington “perfect-posi- 
tioning scale” has been improved on the 
new models. It has been made easier to 
read by means of a wide background strip 
for the red-and-black printed scale. 

Other popular Remington features— 
such as finger-fitted keys, precision-bal- 
anced type-bars and a wide variety of 
colored ribbons for distinctive office cor- 
respondence—also contribute to the per- 
formance of the new machine. 

All current and old model Remington 
standards and electrics can now be re- 
equipped with special type-bars to receive 
the new interchangeable type faces. 

Designed to meet a long-felt need for 
truly versatile office typewriters, the new 
interchangeable type will allow one ma- 
chine to do the work of several. The 
switch from straight correspondence to 
technical reports using special type sym- 
bols—or from any one of the 116 Reming- 
ton Rand Executive Type Styles to any 
other—can be accomplished on the spot. 

In making type changes, the typist never 
has to touch the type with her fingers, or 
remove work from the machine. Using a 
simple pair of tweezers, she removes the 
old type block, selects a new one, and 
snaps it into place. The secret of the meth- 
od is a tiny spring retainer clip on each 
type block which snaps onto the type-bar ; 
once in place, the character is as firmly 
fixed and aligned as ordinary type. 


Schools and colleges whose work re- 
quires the use of special type-characters— 
mathematical, medical, engineering or 
musical symbols, for instance—can now 
keep a supply of these characters on hand 
and snap them into their machines as 
needed, instead of investing in special 
machines or resorting to the expedient of 
filling them into a typewritten text by 
hand. 

Foreign language characters, symbols, 
and punctuation marks will also be avail- 
able to fill the typing needs of college 
foreign language departments. 

Copies of booklet R-8794 are available 
at Remington Rand sales offices in all prin- 
cipal cities or by writing Remington Rand, 
a Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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PLASTI- 
THENE “™’ 


B ’TITLE-VIEW” 
COVERS 


Transparent plastle 
spine shows book 
title. Custom printed 
to order. 


With “Title-View” 
Spine. (No printing) 


Without .trans- 
parent spine. 
Printed to order. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


“Title-View” FIRESIDE Cover with same 
Plasti-Thene protection. For general 
use. Assorted colors. (No space for 


, 

hene — Not just a cellophane © 
lamination, but a heavy plastic, coatings © 
ocid resistant and moisture- proof. q 


Bro Devt mous 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION =~ 
67 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


gs so. SEPULVEDA BLYD., 
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... every teaching sister of every 
religious community in the world . . . 


*Very Important Person 


Whether as friend . . . counsellor 
. . . instructor ... disciplinarian 
... or guide—her dedicated life 
inspires all. 


TO US-—she is the key person whose con- 
tinuing cooperation and interest in the 
MESSENGERS make these classroom weeklies 
ever more usable in training Catholic chil- 
dren to be good citizens for God and coun- 
try. To serve these VIP's is a privilege we 
esteem. We hope we may continue to do so 
next year, too, with—The YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER in the upper elementary grades 
—The JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER in the in- 
termediate grades—Our LITTLE MESSENGER 
in separate editions for grades 1, 2, and 3— 
The Confraternjty Editions of the MESSENGERS 
—and—Treasure CuHest, the Catholic comic 
magazine, for all ages. 





We'll be honored to have all attending the NCEA 


convention at St. Louis, April 3-6, visit the Pflaum exhibit 


GEO. se PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 





“/ LIKE 


ALPHACOLOR 
BRILLIANTS 
BECAUSE THEYRE SO 
EASY TO USE/? 


Brilliants: 
\ fi J “| tes 


ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 
.YAS- THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


* The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 

* trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


“NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 


* Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 
« . to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 
class period is ended. - af 


“Ka SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 
Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 
REGULAR and “BIGGIE” Size. 
WRITE TODAY 


FOR YOUR 


“TEST” SAMPLE 


One Regular Size Brilliant as 


full information, sent FREE + 
teachers. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Monufocturers of: Chalkboord + Cholk > 
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Chalkboard Details 


Unbroken expanses of chalkboard are 
possible with today’s manufacturing me- 
thods and materials. For details of one 
such product, available up to ten feet in 
length, “Korok,” you will want to ex- 
amine a free 4-page folder in color. Com- 
plete descriptions with specifications, in- 
stallation instructions, and detail drawings 
are found in it. The Korok Division, The 
Enamel Products Co., 341 Eddy Rd., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
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New Liquid Adhesive 


The Library Aids Division of Reyco 
Products Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is introducing an all-purpose liquid 
plastic adhesive, “Rey-stick,” developed 
especially for use in the library, the school, 
and the office. This new adhesive can be 
used on a wide variety of materials ; wood, 


glass, leather, paper, pottery, crockery, 
ceramics, china, etc. 


Unlike similar adhesives, “Rey-stik,” a 
liquid plastic concentrate, cannot be dam- 
aged by freezing. If frozen, this plastic 
emulsion adhesive will return to its origi- 
nal state without any of its properties be- 
ing affected. Its maker states that it can 


be safely stored for periods up to one year 
without losing its strength. 

This new product appears to offer both 
the librarian and the teacher an aid in 
book maintenance. The librarian will find 
book repairs simplified, for the adhesive 
is merely brushed on, a thin coat sufficing, 
The maker says of it, that it sets in a 
matter of minutes, to a rugged, transparent 
film, and that constant usage and time does 
not weaken its bond or affect its strength, 

The use that teachers can put this ad- 
hesive to include poster making, book re- 
pair, making greeting cards, pasting con- 
struction paper cut-outs, mending pottery 
and various models. ‘ 
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Colorful Brochure é 
on Robbins Hard Maple Floors ~ 


Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City,: 
Michigan, manufacturer of Ironbound 
Continucus Strip Maple Floors, has just 
issued a four-color brochure describing 
the features of Ironbound flooring instal 
lations. Copies of this literature are avail- 
able without charge to school officials 
interested in hardwood flooring for school 
classrooms and gymnasiums. 

Robbins’ Ironbound flooring is North- 
ern rock maple special tongue and groove 
sections imbedded in mastic with sections 
interlocked by sawtoothed steel splines. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


congratulates the NCEA on its 53rd Annual 
Convention and cordially invites you to visit 


Exhibit Space H19 and H21 in St. Louis 


We are proud of the growing record of success 
being made in the Catholic schools by our out- 
standing learning programs for children: 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


Catholic Edition 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 
MAN IN HIS WORLD 
MUSIC FOR LIVING 


We'll see you in St. Louis— 
Ronald J. Layde, James W. Janssen, Frank E. 
McDermott, Miss Rosalind M. Mulcahey 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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ST. LOUIS, HOST TO THE NCEA 


THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will open Tues- 
day morning, April 3, in St. Louis. The Most Rever- 
end Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, is host 
to this gathering of Catholic educators. It is expected 


- that 8,500 teachers, supervisors, administrators, repre- 


senting pre-school and kindergarten interests through 
elementary, secondary, collegiate, and graduate work 
will be in attendance, April 3-6. Other organizations 
scheduled to meet at the same time are the National 
Catholic Kindergarten Association, the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association, the Jésuit Educational Asso- 
ciation, the Diocesan Directors of Vocations, and a 
group of Catholic architects and representatives of dio- 
cesan building committees. The Most Reverend Charles 
H. Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, will cele- 
brate the Solemn Pontifical Mass that opens the con- 
vention on Tuesday morning. Archbishop Ritter, Pres- 
ident General of the NCEA, will give the sermon at 
this Mass. By special permission the Mass is celebrated 
in the Kiel Auditorium, which will accommodate the 
entire group of delegates. 


Distinguished Speakers 


Distinguished speakers who will address depart- 
mental meetings during the convention include Bishop 
Helmsing; the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, 
Rector of the Catholic University of America; the Most 
Reverend Joseph M. Marling, C.PP.S., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri; the Right Reverend 
John Tracy Ellis, of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ia; Mr. Jefferson Caffery; Sister Mary Emil; Dean 
Gladys Kiniery; Dr. Thomas Neill; Dr. John Meng; 
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Dr. James Redmond; and Dr. William Kottmeyer. 
Every meeting of the various departments and sections 
of the association will appeal to a large group of dele- 
gates. Of special interest is the annual dinner meeting 
of the department of school superintendents; the con- 
ference of directors of vocations; the joint meeting of 
the major and minor seminary departments; the con- 
ference of college presidents; a special conference for 
deans; the program of the National Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association ; the program on Special Education, 
and the sessions on Adult Education. 


Laetare Medalist Keynote Speaker 


The opening general meeting is scheduled in the Kiel 
Auditorium, 2 P. M. Tuesday. Mr. Jefferson Caffery, 
Laetare Medalist of 1954, will here deliver the keynote 
address, centering on the theme of the convention, 
“Better Schools for Better Times.” Scheduled meet- 
ings of all departments and sections will occupy the 
delegates during Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
morning. The convention will come to a close with a 
general meeting in the Kiel Auditorium, Friday morn- 
ing, 11:30 A.M. At this closing meeting Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., will give a progress report of the Sister 
Formation Conference, and Dr. James Redmond will 
deliver an address, “Goals for Better Schools: Public 
and Parochial.” 


The Host City and Archdiocese 


The history of the City of St. Louis, metropolis on 
the Mississippi, reaches back beyond the Revolution. 
It was in 1764 that Pierre Lacléde of New Orleans, 
when deprived of his exclusive privilege of trading 
with the Indians of the Northwest by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, journeyed up the Mississippi, selected 
a spot on the west bank, then a wilderness, and laid 
the foundation of St. Louis. There were but two priests 
in the St. Louis territory: Father Luke Collet, a Recol- 
lect, and the Jesuit Father Meurin. Father Collet died 
in 1765 and the aging Father Meurin sought help. The 
famous Father P. Gibault was sent him from Quebec. 
Though there was no church building in the territory, 
these two zealous priests proceeded to put Catholicity 
on a firm footing. Father Gibault’s first modest church 
was dedicated in 1770. Two years later Father Valen- 
tine, a Capuchin, became the first resident priest of 
St. Louis. His confrere, Father Bernard, succeeded 
him in 1776 and remained until 1789. Four years now 
passed without a resident priest in St. Louis, and in 
1793 came Father Didier, a Benedictine, who remained 
until 1799. In the following year the territory of Louisi- 








New 4-Way Microphone 


The new microphone of 
the Webcor EDUCATOR 
may be held in the hand 

- On a cord around 
the neck... placed on 
a stand for table or desk 
use...oreven attached 
to a coat pocket. 


Send for Webcor's new 
booklet on “TEACH- 
ING AIDS IN THE 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAM." Please write 
to: Educational Depart- 
ment, Webcor, 

39, Wlinois. 


Chicago 


with the new 


WEBCOR 


Edueator 


TAPE RECORDER 


Specially designed for school use 
Any pupll can operate it 


With the ever-growing emphasis on Audio-Visual education, 
the Webcor EDUCATOR Tape Recorder has become the popu- 
lar choice of teachers everywhere. 

For practically any classroom subject . . . for assembly 
programs ... the EDUCATOR accelerates the learning process 
... instills new confidence . . . proves valuable in remedial 
work . . . and stimulates new interest in pupils of all ages. 

Easiest operation—One knob on the EDUCATOR controls all 
the main operations: Recording, Fast Forward Rewind and 
Playback. 

No Reel Turnover—Since the EDUCATOR has 2 motors and 
2 recording heads, it is not necessary to turn over the reels 
to record on either edge of the tape. An important time- 
saver! Records up to 4 full hours. U.L. approved, of course. 
Sturdy, durable slate-blue carrying case. 

Many other features —Tape Counter, Magic Eye for record- 
ing level, Automatic Stops, Monitoring Switch, Input, Out- 
put Jacks. High Fidelity. Only $233.50. 


CALL your nearest Webcor Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration in your own school. No obligation, of course. 
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ata was retroceded to France and three years later trans- 
ferred by Napoleon to the United States. 

This early history is perhaps better told by enumer- 
ating the various ecclesiastical jurisdictions to which 
St. Louis and the Louisiana territory were subject 
during these early days. The Vicariate Apostolic of 
Canada ruled from 1658 to 1674. The diocese of Quebec 
came next, 1674-1759, a period of 85 years. The dio- 
cese of Santiago in Cuba held jurisdiction from 1759 to 
1787, the period during which Lacléde founded St. 
Louis; then the diocese of Havana, 1787 to 1793; and, 
finally, the diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas, from 
1793 to 1826, the year of the establishment of the diocese 
of St. Louis. During this same period the territory east 
of the Mississippi was subject to: the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Canada, 1658-1674; the Diocese of Quebec, 
1674-1784; the Prefecture Apostolic of the thirteen 
states of the Union, 1784-1789; the Bishop of Balti- 
more, 1789-1808 ; the Diocese of Bardstown, 1808-1834. 


Proposed Early as a See 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase the parish 
priest of St. Louis was Father Thomas Flynn, 1800- 
1808. After a gap of three years Father Savigne took 
charge of St. Louis for six years. He found a popula- 
tion of 1400 in St. Louis, mostly French with some 
Spaniards and a constantly increasing influx of Ameri- 
cans. St. Louis, a struggling village, was surrounded by 
a wilderness, but it was definitely growing and a few 
years later we-hear of it for the first time as the pos- 
sible see of a proposed diocese. Bishop Dubourg fa- 
vored the erection of the new diocese but found many 
obstacles in the way. Rome allowed the prelate to take 
up his residence in St. Louis where he was installed 
with great solemnity by Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, 
Kentucky, 1818. In the year of his coming he was 
instrumental in founding at St. Louis a Latin Academy 
which later developed into the University of St. Louis. 

His vicar-general, the Very Reverend Joseph Rosati, 
was appointed a bishop and created vicar apostolic of 
the territories of Mississippi and Alabama. But at his 
own request, based on excellent reasons, the appoint- 
ment was revoked and the vicariate suppressed. Father 
Rosati was now appointed coadjutor to Bishop Dubourg 
in 1823 and this time he was ordered to submit to the 
dignity. Failing health forced Bishop Dubourg to re- 
sign his see and depart for Europe in April 1826. 
Two months later the Propaganda voted the erection 
of St. Louis as a diocese, and on March 20, 1827, 
Pope Leo XII transferred Bishop Rosati from his 
See of Tenagre to that of St. Louis. The diocese of 
St. Louis at the time of its erection comprised the 
northern portion of the Louisiana Purchase including 
Arkansas. We grasp the extent of the diocese more 
clearly when we take a look into the future and find 
that during the episcopate of Archbishop Kenrick, in 
a period of 44 years, sixteen new sees were formed and 
established out of the original diocese of St. Louis: 
Little Rock, 1843; Santa Fe and St. Paul, 1850; Leav- 
taworth, 1851; Alton and Omaha, 1857; Green Bay, 










La Crosse, St. Joseph, and Denver, 1868 ; Kansas City, 
1880; Davenport, 1881; Wichita, Concordia, Cheyenne, 
and Lincoln, 1887. 


Humble Beginnings 


There was but a single priest in the city of St. Louis 
in 1826 and the diocese was so poor that Bishop Rosati 
sought funds from generous Catholics in Europe, not 
to erect other buildings but to save from bankruptcy 
the parochial residence and an academy under con- 
struction. By 1831 there were in the diocese 11 
churches, 20 missions, and 35 priests, with a Catholic 
population of 8000. In 1842, one year before the death 
of the Bishop, there were in the diocese 39 churches 
with resident priests, 36 churches without resident 
priests, and a total of 66 missions and chapels. The 
priests totaled 80 and the Catholic population is given 
as 100,000. In spite of the financial straits in which 
Bishop Rosati found himself when he arrived in St. 
Louis, he erected a cathedral which is a monument to 
the faith and devotion of the Catholics of Old St. 
Louis. Bishop Rosati himself consecrated this cathedral 
October 26, 1834. It remains the wonder and admira- 
tion of all because of its purity of architecture and sol- 
idity of construction. 

Though a busy organizer and administrator, Bishop 
Rosati found time for study and literary work. Many 
of the documents of the Four Provincial Councils of 
Baltimore came from his pen. He was a gifted linguist 
and spoke equally well in Italian, French, and English. 
The most startling statistic in his biography is the 
number of converts brought into the Church by him 
in 1839, 299. He was diligent in the confessional and 
made himself accessible to his people at all times. His 
influence for good cannot be measured in human terms. 


Contribution by Religious Orders 


Religious orders that came to St. Louis in the pio- 
neer days made a mighty contribution to the develop- 
ment of the diocese. The 1955 Catholic Directory reveals 
that religious priests number 502, as compared with 
506 diocesan priests. First among the orders of women 
to arrive in the diocese were a group of the Ladies of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart, including Madame 
Philippine Duchesne. They came to St. Louis in 1818 
and soon after located at St. Charles, Missouri. In 
October 1818 the Lazarist Fathers came from Bards- 
town, Kentucky, and settled permanently at the Bar- 
rens. In 1823 came two Jesuits with seven scholastics 
and three lay brothers, who established themselves in 
Florissant, Missouri. On the same day came twelve 
Sisters of Loretto to take up permanent residence at 
the Barrens. In 1829 four Sisters of Charity came from 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, to St. Louis. The Visitation 
Nuns, whose foundation at Kaskaskia, Illinois, Bishop 
Rosati had approved in 1829, came to St. Louis in 
1844. The Sisters of St. Joseph arrived from Lyons, 
France, in 1836. 

During the episcopate of Archbishop Kenrick other 
religious orders came to the diocese. The Christian 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO Il, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 


Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in 
his “Anatole France Himself.” 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having 
its locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words 
“While Vesuvius Smoked.” The zealous secretary had discovered that at the 
time the action took place Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter 
with one stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word and had 
“While Vesuvius Smiled.” 


Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editing 
of a reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The 
overwhelming and never-ending task of editing each successive edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands simplicity and then further simplification 

of simplicity. 


Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted 
vocabulary count. In the minds of many this ranks as high in importance as 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 7,255 illustrations, maps, charts and drawings in full 
color and black and white. 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
ras 4" vY P| ij f y ; Er Educational Director 
. 5 Ae) AA F 7 
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Brothers arrived in 1849; in 1862, the Franciscan 
Fathers; in 1866, the Redemptorist Fathers; in 1869, 
the Alexian Brothers; in 1884, the Passionist Fathers; 
in 1848, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd; in 1849, the 
Ursuline Nuns; in 1856, the Sisters of Mercy; in 1858, 
the Notre Dame Sisters; in 1863, the Discalced Car- 
melites ; in 1869, the Little Sisters of the Poor; in 1872, 
the Sisters of St. Mary and the Sisters of St. Francis; 
in 1880, the Oblate Sisters of Providence, and in 1882, 
the Sisters of the Precious Blood. The advent of these 
strong groups of dedicated men and women gave the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis the proud position it has in 
educational and charitable works today. 


Work of Expansion 


We must rest satisfied with our sketch of the pio- 
neer days. The episcopates of the three immediate suc- 
cessors of Bishop Rosati span the next one hundred five 
years. It was given to Archbishop Kenrick, who be- 
came Archbishop of St. Louis in 1847, to organize, 
consolidate, and expand his archdiocese. He was a 
man of great learning whose counsel was accepted as 
wisdom by his brother bishops. His name ranks high 
in the history of the Church in America. 

The second archbishop, John Joseph Kain (1895- 
1903), came to St. Louis after eighteen years as Bishop 
of Wheeling, West Virginia. In 1893, shortly after 
arriving as the coadjutor to Archbishop. Kenrick, he 
opened the new Kenrick Seminary. He labored with- 
out stint for the betterment of the parochial school sys- 
tem and had the satisfaction of seeing educational and 
charitable works make constant progress. At the time 
of his death there were 192 churches with resident 
pastors, 444 priests, and a Catholic population of 220,- 
000. 

The third archbishop, John Joseph Cardinal Glennon 
(1903-1946), who had served as coadjutor to Bishop 
Hogan of Kansas City, Missouri, from 1896, came to 
St. Louis, April 27, 1903, as coadjutor to Archbishop 
Kain, and succeeded to the See on October 13, 1903. 
He became a bishop shortly before his thirty-fourth 
birthday and served the Church continuously as a 
successor of the Apostles for almost fifty years. His 
record was a distinguished one as a citizen, as a leader, 
as an orator, as an administrator. He gave the arch- 
diocese “what had been the dream of Kenrick and the 
ambition of Kain—a cathedral worthy of the name and 
prestige of the archdiocese of St. Louis.” Created Car- 
dinal Priest on February 18, 1946, he died in Ireland 
while returning from Rome, March 9, 1946. 

The fourth archbishop, Joseph E. Ritter, was conse- 
crated Auxiliary Bishop of Indianapolis on March 28, 
1933, appointed Archbishop of Indianapolis on No- 
vember 11, 1944, and succeeded to the See of St. Louis 
on July 20, 1946. He is a leader of his people, who in 
1955 numbered 475,000, served by 1041 priests. In the 
elementary parochial schools, 73,000 children are en- 
tolled and the population of the high schools of the dio- 
cese is 14,340. The administration of this populous dio- 
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cese is work enough for one man but Archbishop Ritter 
has twice consented to serve as President General of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. We, 
the members of the Association, salute His Excellency, 
Archbishop Ritter, as our host and our leader 


Major Seminary Department 

The Wednesday morning session of the major sem- 
inary department will present “Some Psychological 
Implications of the Vocational Survey: “Natural Fac- 
tors Affecting Vocations to the Priesthood,’” by The 
Reverend Edmund J. Ryan, C.PP.S., and “The Office 
of the Superintendent of Schools and Major Semin- 
aries,” by the Right Reverend Edmund J. Goebel, 
superintendent of schools in the Archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee. The afternoon session begins at 2 o’clock. The 
Reverend Eric Lies, O.S.B., speaks on “The Speech 
Program in the Major Seminary.” This will be fol- 
lowed by a second paper on a subject germane to sem- 
inary work. On Thursday morning the department 
meets jointly with the minor seminary department. The 
Reverend Edward Drummond, S.J., addresses himself 
to the subject, “The Spirit of Scholarship and How It 
Can be Developed,” and the Very Reverend William 
T. McNiff, O.S.C., delivers a paper on “The Improve- 
ment of Teaching in the Seminary.” 

A joint luncheon meeting of the two departments 
will follow. The chairman will introduce the Most 
Reverend John P. Cody, Apostolic Administrator of 
the diocese of St. Joseph, to address the delegates on 
the subject, “Natural Virtues.” The final meeting of 
the major seminary department on Friday morning 
will be given over to a general discussion period and 
the election of officers. Rectors of seminaries find an 
open period for the discussion of common problems 
very fruitful of results. 


Minor Seminary Department 


The minor seminary department will receive, at its 
Wednesday morning session, a paper by the Very Rev- 
erend Joseph McGlade, S.S.C., on “Mental Prayer,” 
and a second paper by the Reverend P. Austin Derrig, 
C.M., on “Dramatics and Public Speaking in the Minor 
Seminary Program.” On Wednesday afternoon the 
minor seminary department will meet jointly with the 
vocations section. Two papers are scheduled: “Voca- 
tion as Sacrifice,” by the Very Reverend Boniface 
Buckley, C.P., and “Personality Traits with Regard 
to Vocations,” by the Reverend Salvator Fink, O.F.M. 
The Thursday morning meeting is the joint meeting 
with the major seminary department, of which we have 
spoken. The papers to be read and the authors of them 
are listed above. Bishop Cody will present his paper 
on “Natural Virtues,” at the luncheon session. On Fri- 
day morning the minor seminary department meets 
for open discussion of minor seminary problems and 
a paper by the Reverend Charles E. Kenney, M.M., 
“Self-Study and Accreditation.” The adoption of reso- 
lutions and the election of department officers follow. 
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The representation of Saint Peterfishing in a 
boat lends the name “Fisherman's ring" to the 
personalized signet worn by the Pope. The ring 
pictured above was given to Pope Leo XIII at the 
time of his consecration, and was used to seal 
all briefs during his lifetime. Unlike symbols” of © 
other offices, however, the Pope’s ring is not 
passed on to his successor. It is solemnly broken 
upon his death, and a new one is made for the 
next Pope. 
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in the fascinating World Book Encyclopedia, = 


That's why it is unsurpassed as an educational 
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aid. Of special-interest are 75 articles on Catholié =” 


Church history; 79 biographies of Popes, 


Cardinals, and Bishops; 62 biographies of Saints, 
Scholars, and Priests; and 103 articles on Catholic 
educational institutions. 


Easy to Use and easy to read, World Book is a 
favorite reference in. Catholic schools, libraries, 
and homes. It is an-invaluable teaching tool, 
based on a background of scientific education 
and keyed to the modern structure of learning. 


For more information on. World Book, write: 
Mr. Dean’ Sarena, World Book, Dept: 1354, Box 
1134, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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In addition to their joint meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon with the minor seminary department, the voca- 
tions section schedules a Wednesday morning meeting, 
during which they will hear two papers, “Teacher Re- 
lationship with Parents in Fostering Vocations,” by 
Sister Mary Jarlath, C.S.J., and “Teacher Relationship 
with Students in Fostering Vocations,” by Brother 
Gervald Henry, F.S.C. The Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion of this section is given over to two papers ; the first 
paper, by the Reverend Thomas Stanley, S.M., deals 
with “Techniques of Promoting Vocations to the Broth- 
erhood.” A second paper of great interest to the dele- 
gates is on the topic, “Techniques of Promoting Voca- 
tions to the Sisterhood.” Open discussion will follow the 
reading of these two papers. 

A special session on Wednesday afternoon, which all 
Sisters are invited to attend, presents two papers: 
“Every Teacher Is a Recruiter,” by the Reverend An- 
thony Falanga, C.M., and “Practical Helps in Classroom 
Approach to Vocations.” Spirited discussion will follow. 
The closing meeting of the vocations section will re- 
ceive a paper on “What the Parents Expect of the 
Teacher in Fostering Vocations.” Here again the dis- 
cussion from the floor will be very spirited. 


College and University Department 

The opening meeting of the college and university 
department on Wednesday morning will center its 
attention on the theme: “Contributions of Religious 
Education to the Progress and Welfare of American 
Life, Institutions, and Philosophy.” Two scheduled 
speakers will address themselves to the theme: the 
Right Reverend John Tracy Ellis and Dr. John J. 
Meng. The subsequent discussion will be followed by 
committee reports on nursing education and membership. 

On Wednesday afternoon the college and univer- 
sity department breaks up into a number of special 
meetings : a conference for college and university presi- 
dents, at St. Louis University, with the Very Rever- 
end Charles S. Casassa, S. J., as chairman; a confer- 
ence for deans, under the chairmanship of Sister Cath- 
arine Marie, S.C.; and a meeting under the auspices of 
the Committee on Sister Formation, with Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., acting as chairman. The conference for 
college and university presidents will be followed by 
the ground-breaking ceremony for Pope Pius XII Li- 
brary, at St. Louis University. At 3:30 P.M. Wednes- 
day, the deans of graduate schools will hold an execu- 
tive meeting. 


Section on Teacher Education 
On Thursday morning, Sister Mary Gerard, O.S.F., 


will act as chairman of a section on teacher education. 


On Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock, committee reports 
on faculty welfare, graduate studies, accreditation, and 
Sister formation, will occupy the attention of the entire 
group. This group then breaks up into three sections: 
a second conference for college and university presi- 
dents ; a general meeting under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study; and a meeting under the 
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auspices of the Committee on Nursing Education, with 
Dean Gladys Kiniery, R.N., as chairman. 

The final meeting of this department on Friday 
morning takes as its theme: “Realism in Catholic 
Higher Education.” The purpose of this session is to 
plan a blueprint for our institutions that will embrace 
essential elements—academic, financial, and faculty— 
for a decade of years ahead. Speakers addressing them- 
selves to this theme are the Reverend Charles E. 
Sheedy, C.S.C., George Kiener, Jr., C.P.A., and Wil- 
liam H. Conley. Election of officers for the ensuing 
year will bring the meeting to a close. 


School Superintendents Department 


There is perhaps no department with so large a per- 
centage of its members present as delegates. The 
school superintendents will attend the daily meetings 
of all other departments, particularly those of the sec- 
ondary and elementary school departments. A special 
meeting of the school superintendents is called for 
Thursday evening at 7 o’clock. 


Secondary School Department 


The opening meeting of this department, on Wednes- 
day morning, receives a welcome by Brother Julius J. 
Kreshel, S.M., president of the department. The Most 
Reverend Joseph M. Marling, C.PP.S., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, has accepted the invi- 
tation of the department to address them on the theme 
of the convention: “Better Schools for Better Times.” 
The Reverend John J. Green, O.S.F.S., will close the 
meeting with a few remarks on the objectives of sec- 
ondary education. On Wednesday afternoon the second- 
ary school department will break up into a number 
of sectional meetings. The group discussing religion 
will take for a theme, “The Four Moral Virtues, a 
Guide for Better Living.” The panelists include the 
Reverend B. Kunkel, the Reverend Daniel Egan, S.A.., 
a priest-author, and a high school boy and girl from St. 
Louis. The administration group will hear the Reverend 
Ralph J. Gorg, S.M., tell of the dearth of science-math 
teachers and students; Sister Mary Patricia, C.S.J., of 
the plight of the gifted, our most neglected students ; 
Brother Clement Cosgrove, S.C., of enlightened su- 
pervision on the local level, and Brother John J. Jan- 
sen, S.M., of group guidance in the homeroom. A third 
group gives special attention to the classroom teacher, 
and takes as its theme: “Objectives and Problems in 
the Teaching of -English in the Secondary School.” 
Brother Remigius, C.S.C., will speak on reading; 
Brother Martin John, C.F.X., on writing; Brother Ed- 
ward Lawrence, F.M.S., on speech, and Sister Bernard 
Francis, S.S.J., on the library. Summarizers will digest 
all papers for later publication in the Proceedings. 

On Thursday morning the secondary school depart- 
ment again presents a number of sectional meetings 
on the same three topics: religion, administration, and 
the classroom teacher. The religion panel is made up 
of the Reverend John Paul, the Reverend Norbert 
Moellering, S.M., Brother I. Conrad, F.S.C.,; and Sister 
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As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
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Agnes Geraldine, S.C.N. The speakers on adminis- 
tration are Brother James Camillus, F.S.C., consultant, 
on “Lay Teachers are Really Wanted”; the Reverend 
Raymond T. Grant, S.J., consultant, on “Getting our 
Catholic Graduates into Catholic Colleges”; Sister 
Mary St. Eleanor, S.N.D. de N., consultant, on “School 
Population Problems, and the Slow Learner”; and 
Mother M. Edwardine, I.B.V.M:, consultant, on “More 
Participation of Classroom Teachers in Administra- 
tion.” 


The Classroom Teacher Group 

The classroom teacher group takes up the objectives 
and problems in the teaching of world history, by 
Brother Kenan Judge, C.S.C., analyst; American his- 
tory, by Sister Mary de Sales, S.N.D., analyst; na- 
tional problems, by the Reverend Thomas Furfey, 
O.S.F.S., analyst; The physical sciences, by Brother 
Bonaventure, C.F.X., analyst; biology, by Sister St. 
James, C.S.J., analyst, and mathematics, by Brother 
Linus Richard, F.M.S., analyst. Summarizers will brief 
the presentations and discussions. Dr. Thomas P. Neill 
will address the closing meeting of the secondary school 
department on the subject, “Better Schools Train for 
Leadership.” Election of departmental officers will close 
this final meeting. 


Elementary School Department 

The Right Reverend Robert J. Maher, superinten- 
dent of schools in the diocese of Harrisburg and presi- 
dent of the elementary school department, will act as 
chairman of the opening meeting of the department and 
present the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, D.D., 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, in the 
keynote address. There is no scheduled meeting of the 
department on Wednesday afternoon, but the super- 
visors in attendance will present a number of round 
table discussions, with ten supervisors in each group, 
under the chairmanship of Sister Hilda Marie, O.P. 
A demonstration and lecture on religion will feature 
the Thursday morning meeting. The topic selected is 
“Holy Mass for Holier Men,” with the Right Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel as the speaker. Panel discussion 
on reading will draw away quite a number of delegates 
to hear Dr. William Kottmeyer on “Language Arts in 
the Modern School.” Appointed to discuss his presen- 
tation are the Very Reverend Laurence O’Connell, 
Brother Chrysostom Peter, F.S.C., Sister M. Mar- 
guerite, S.N.D., and Sister M. Julitta, O.S.F. 


Kindergarten Meeting; Groups of Elementary 

The National Catholic Kindergarten Association 
(NCKA) presents a kindergarten meeting, Thursday 
at 9 o'clock. Sister Agnes Therese, I.H.M., speaks on 
“Religion for the Five-Year-Old,” and Sister Marie 
Imelda, O.P., on “The Philosophy of the Kindergar- 
ten.” Sister Mary Evangelista, S.B.S., and Estamae 
MacFarlane will give a very short preview of their work 
for the afternoon resource center. 
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On Thursday afternoon the elementary school de- 
partment will break up into three groups. The first 
group conducts a panel discussion on guidance under 
the head of “Guidance in the Elementary School.” The 
speaker presenting the topic is the Reverend Trafford 
Maher, S.J., and the panelists are Brother Celestine 
George, F.S.C., Sister Annette, C.S.J., and Sister M. 
Bertrande, D.C. The second group represents the Sis- 
ter Formation Conference, and presents a panel on 
“Better Religious for Better Schools.” The third group 
will view a kindergarten resource center, provided by 
the National Catholic Kindergarten Association. Sis- 
ter Mary Evangelista, S.B.S., will demonstrate work 
for the rhythm band. Estamae MacFarlane will pre- 
sent a number of children’s dance records of which 
she is the author. A program of new dances, new tunes, 
and excellent music will delight the kindergarten teach- 
ers assembled for this session. A final session of the 
department takes place on Friday morning. 


Special Education Department 

The opening meeting of the special education de- 
partment presents the Reverend Elmer H. Behrmann, 
speaking on “The Challenge of Educating the Handi- 
capped”; and Mr. Ray Graham, on “Children with 
Exceptionalities.” Dr. Robert Britt is scheduled to 
address the delegates. A sectional meeting on the deaf 
will be held on Wednesday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
In the afternoon a sectional meeting on the mentally 
retarded hears Sister Agatha Joseph, C.S.J., on “Spe- 
cial Day Classes for Handicapped in the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis”; and Sister Mary Theodore, O.S.F., on 
“The Educable Retarded Child in a _ Residential 
School.” A third paper and a field trip will follow. The 
special education department presents a three-hour 
schedule on Thursday afternoon. The first hour is de- 
voted to a sectional meeting on the emotionally disturbed 
child. Frank Ayd, Jr., M.D., will treat of “Recent 
Trends in the Management of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children”; Sister Mary Bertran Oeler, C.D.P., of 
“Special Education Facilities and the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Child” ; and Edward W. Garnholz, of “The So- 
cial and Legal Aspects of the Emotionally Disturbed 
Child.” 


Section Meetings on the Handicapped 
A sectional meeting on the visually handicapped, 
remedial reading, and speech begins at 3 o’clock. The 
first presentation is made by Miss Kathryne Buck on 
the topic “The Reading Clinic in a Parish School Sys- 
tem—a Rehabilitation Agency.” Dr. Robert Thompson 
and Dr. Alfred J. Sokolnicki will discourse on subjects 
appropriate to the occasion. The third hour, beginning 
at 4 o'clock, is given over to a meeting on the motor 
handicapped and the gifted. Temple Fay, M.D., will 
present an opening paper. Following the discussion of 
this paper, Harold C. Smith will address himself to the 
topic “Our Educational Responsibility to Gifted Chil- 
dren,” and Walter L. Wilkins will speak to “Informa- 
(Continued on page 522) 
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Preview Schedule 


Chairman: Sister M. Ignatia, C.S.J., CAVE secre- 
tary ; Audio-Visual Director, Cathedral School, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota 






































Sister M. Ignatia 
Monday, April 2, 1956, 7:30-9:00 P.M. 
Place: Mayfair Hotel 
Motion Pictures by General-Motors (Mary R. Wiar) 
1, Lest We Forget 
2. Our American Crossroads 
3. Magic in The Air 










Tuesday, April 3, 1956, Noon-1 :30 P.M. 
Place: Kiel Auditorium 
Sound filmstrips by Declan X. McMullen, Inc. 
Unit 3, The Creation of the Angels 
Unit 5, The Incarnation 
Unit 7, The Holy Ghost and Grace 
Unit 9, The Communion of Saints 
Unit 14, Part 1, The Sacrifice of the Mass 
Unit 14, Part 2, The Sacrifice of the Mass 
Unit 16, Extreme Unction 
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Tuesday, April 3, 1956, 7:30-9:00 P.M. 
Place: Jefferson Hotel 







Ralph Wagner) 
l. Art: 

Rhythm in Paint 
2. Music Instruction: 
Playing Good Music 
Listening to Good Music 










Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, April 4-6, 1956 


Wednesday, April 4, 1956, Noon-1:30 P.M. 


Films by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. ( Mr. 





3. Health: 
Eat for Health 
4. Guidance: 


Belonging to the Group 


a" 


Mathematics: 
What Are Decimals ? 
6. The World Today: 
People of Greece 
fife in the Desert 
. The Physical Sciences: 
Jet Propulsion 


a | 


Place: Kiel Auditorium 

Filmstrips by Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
(Mr. John C. Kennan) 

1. New Visual Catechism Series 

2. The Rosary 

4. Steps in Building a Paragraph 


3. Speed-i-oscope 


Wednesday, April 4, 1956, 7:30-9:00 P. M. 
Place: Statler Hotel 
Guidance Filmstrips by Jam Handy (Mr. Robert G. 
Larsen ) 
1. Learning to Study 
2. How Shall We Live? (an April release) 


Thursday, April 5, 1956, Noon-1:30 P.M. 
Place: Kiel Auditorium 
Motion picture films by Coronet Films (Mr. Earl 

Ellis) 

Arithmetic: 
The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months 
Health: 
Alexander Learns Good Health 
Language Development : 
Making Sense With Sentences 
Poems Are Fun 
Science: 
How Weather Is Forecast 
The Grasshopper: A Typical Insect 
The Honeybee: A Social Insect 
Foreign Language: 
Beginning French: Intonation 
Music: 


3eethoven and His Music 


Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the world 


’*s most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


New Shareholder Plan makes it easy 


for your church to own a Filmosound projector 


Now, with the Bell & Howell Share- 
holder Plan, your church can have 
its own top-quality sound movie pro- 
jector at no strain to your treasury. 
Here’s how it works: First, you get 
a kit that contains a progress poster 
and enough Sharebooks to raise the 
necessary funds. Adult groups, par- 
ent organizations, even young peo- 
ple’s clubs and Scout Troops, can all 
help sell Sharebooks. For as little as 
one dollar,anyone and everyone can 
participate. Names of the share- 
holders (and amounts if desired) are 
then placed on the progress poster. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH 


IMAGINATION 
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In a short time, when enough shares 
are sold, the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound is yours, free and clear. 

You'll find the famous Filmosound 
easy to use, operate and maintain. 
It’s sure to prove one of the most 
useful communication tools in your 
entire church program. 

Ask your Bell & Howell audio- 
visual dealer for free kit and infor- 
mation, or tear out this ad, write 
your name, address and church 
membership in the margin and mail 
to Bell & Howell, 7166 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. ° 
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Preview Schedule (Cont.) 


Thursday, April 5, 1956, 7:30-9:00 P.M. 
Place: Lennox Hotel 
Filmstrips by Eye Gate House, Inc. (Mr. Alfred E. 
Devereaux ) 
The Mass and The Sacraments (Series ) 


Wednesday, April 4, 1956 


—Room +4 
9:00 A.M.—Opening Session 

Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M.., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Editor THe CAtuotic Epucaror. 

Speakers : 

1. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Rev. Leo 
J. McCormick, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

2. Keynote Address: The Most Rev. Albert R. Zuro- 
weste, D.D., Bishop of Belleville (Illinois), /nte- 
gration of Audio-Visual Aids in Catholic Educa- 
tion. 
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—Room #4 
9:45 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration : 


VisuAL TEACHING OF LITURGY OF THE MAss IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


Demonstrator: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, with Pupils of Holy Cross 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Monsignor Hellriegel is widely known to Catholic 
liturgists. He has run a long series of Meditations 
on the Church Year which appeared in the Orate 
Fratres. Furthermore, a monthly article now ap- 
pears in Worship. His special interest is the Holy 

Sacrifice of the Mass. Not only has he written for 

Worship, The Catholic World, The Ecclesiastical 

Review and Franciscan Studies, but he has also 

made Holy Cross parish in St. Louis a liturgical 
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center where the entire parochial school and the 
adults participate in the Mass as far as possible. 
The demonstration will use pupils of the Holy 
Cross School to illustrate the training which the 
children receive in an effort to “live the Mass.” 
The group of participating children will be under the 
supervision of Sister Carol Ann, O. S. F., principal 
of Holy Cross School, assisted by Mr. Irvin M. 
Arkin, the school’s choir director and organist. 


—Room #4 
11:00 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration: 
A VISUAL APPROACH To HiGH ScHOOL PuHysIcs 


Demonstrators: Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., Mc- 
Bride High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Father Coyne and Brother Edwin Goerdt have 
been progressive in the use of visual aids in the 
teaching of physics. Their demonstration class wil] 
include educaiional films on density, sound and 
work; a filmstrip on specific gravity; a periodic 
chart of the atoms; and a Geiger counter. There 
will be display materials such as booklets, projects 
and color pictures of a modern classroom with a 

physics motif. 


Thursday, April 5, 1956 
—Room +4 
9:00_A.M.—Demonstration * 
Chairman: (to be announced) 


DEMONSTRATING THE TECHNIQUES OF PRODUCING 
FILMS 


Demonstrator: Mr. Maurice B. Mitchell, president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Mr. Mitchell is a veteran of the communications 
industry: newspaper work with the New York 
Times, and the Gannett publications of Rochester 
and Albany ; director of press information for CBS, 
also general manager for WTOP in Washington, 
D. C. He became president of Britannica Films 
in June 1953. Before this most recent assignment 
he taught communications in workshops, seminars 
and courses at the American University in Wash- 
ington, New York University, University of Den- 
ver and Ohio University. 

As an accomplished platform speaker Mr. Mitchell 





Mr. M. B. Mitchell 
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Use your filmstrip projector for 
flash recognition with SVE Tachistoscope 





HERE'S HOW IT WORKS... SVE Speed-i-o-strips are filmstrips 
The tachistoscope is a still projector equipped with a created for flash recognition work 
device similar to a camera shutter to provide pre- A complete list of SVE Speed-i-o- 
cisely-timed exposures on a screen for flash recogni- — , aoe omind., SO 
tion — a widely-accepted method of increasing skill so - other subjects 30 
a re : : quiring eye-hand-brain coordina- 
and comprehension in such subjects as reading, spell- tion, is available for primary, in- 
ing and arithmetic. The Speed-i-o-scope — the SVE termediate and junior-senior hi 
brand tachistoscope shutter — permits flash expo- grades. These are fully described in 
sures at any of seven speeds, from 1 second to 1/100 the SVE Educational Catalog. Send 
second. In addition, the shutter may be held open as for your free copy today. 
long as desired. The Speed-i-o-scope can be attached ’ 
to any standard filmstrip or slide projector with lens ene en cee . onunail 
diameter of 1-7/8” (Series O) or 2-1/16” (Series S). booklet, describes how you can improve your 
Speed-i-o-scope shutter complete with case... .$89.50 Se tee Gate 
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brings his rich background and his present expe- 
rience in the production of teaching films to the 
CAVE audience. 


—Room #4 
10:00 A.M.—Demonstration : 


Tue Use or VisuAL Alps IN THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC 

Demonstrator : Sister Clare Cecile, O.P., Elementary 
School Supervisor, Dominican High School, De- 
troit 24, Michigan 
Sister Clare Cecile, expertly acquainted with the 
newest concepts of teaching numbers, will use a 
combination of visual aids: games, flannel board 
and some projection techniques. 


—Room +4 , 
11:00 A.M.—Demonstration : 


UsING THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
Demonstrator: Sister Helene, O. P., 


Adrian, 
Michigan. 


—Room #4 
2:00 P.M.—Demonstrations : 


Chairman: Rev. Roman C. Ulrich, Superintendent 
of Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 


EpucaTIONAL TV Propuctions or HicH ScHOoL 
STUDENTS 

Demonstrator: Rev. Roswell C. Williams, S.J., Di- 
rector of Communication Arts, Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, Nebraska. 


TV Demonstration in High School Music 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M., 
Mercy High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


TV Demonstration in High School Biology 


Demonstrator: Sister Mary Angela, O.S.M., Holy 
Name High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Father Williams began supervising educational 
television productions in 1946, and through these 
years of experience on hundreds of presentations 
has learned what materials and techniques are 
acceptable and attractive to television audiences. 
His special area of production has to do with edu- 
cational demonstration programs. 

Teachers of our Catholic high schools have often 
been asked to present programs on regular TV 
channels, educational stations, or even on closed 
circuit television. The inadequacy of Catholic 
teachers to participate has warranted Father Wil- 

- liams’ attempt to show how two programs can be 

organized in the subjects of high school music and 
biology. 
Sister Mary of the Angels will demonstrate how 
high school students can present music with few 
television properties. Sister Mary Angela, highly 
experienced in teaching biology, will demonstrate 
how television can make science interesting and 
instructive. 
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3:00 P.M.—Talk and Demonstration 


CaTHOLIC COOPERATION IN EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION 


Speaker: Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio- 
Television, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C, 


Dr. Dunham is a national figure in radio and tele- 
vision. In fact he travels to Europe and Asia to 
participate in international meetings where he rep- 
resents the U.S. Office of Education for his de- 
partment. 

His experience has been fortunate for communica- 
tions skills. He was educational director for the 
National Broadcasting Co. from 1931-41. He holds 
the doctor’s degree in music. Since 1945 he has 
been the chief of educational radio and television 
in Washington, D.C. A further distinction is that 
he is a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. 

For some years one of his major ambitions has been 
to arouse the Catholic schools to use educational 
television. Besides his talk he will have kinescope 
recordings in which he will point up the use of 
television for Catholic elementary schools. 





Friday, April 6, 1956 


9:00 A.M.—Preview and Panel Film Evaluation of 


The Life of Christ In Art: 

Chairman: Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Pastor and 
Principal, St. Mary’s, Meriden, Connecticut 

How CAVE Evatuates FILMs 

Discussion Leader: Sister Jean Philip, O.P., St. Pat- 
rick’s School, Joliet, Illinois. 


Panel : 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 
Chairman, Evaluating 
Committee 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita’s High 
School, Chicago, II]. 

Rev. Leo Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Gratia, R. S. M., Mercy Junior College, 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Jean Philip will present the criteria for evaluat- 
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MODEL C-12 


PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


The Coloratura high fidelity phonograph, newly in- 
troduced by Newcomb, is the most versatile school 
training tool on the market today. The unexcelled 
“sound of quality” is the result of development in 
the Newcomb laboratories in Hollywood, the source 
of all good sound reproducers, The big 11 inch oval 
speaker reproduces every size and kind of records 
full and clear, even at the high sound level necessary 
in large classrooms. Exclusive Newcomb “floating 
sound” protects against needle skipping from vibra- 
tion caused by dancing feet. Kickproof metal grille 
‘ protects the valuable extended range speaker. Light 
ae (21 pounds) in easy-to-carry Fabricoid cov- 
ered case. 












THE NEW P-12C 






A_real professional-type record player for many 
school uses, at the price you’d expect to pay for 
a home phonograph. The Newcomb “Pacemaker” 
weighs only 16 pounds, yet it embodies many features 
expected in much heavier and more expensive units. 
Plays 33%, 45 and 78 RPM records with quality and 
volume that will amaze you to hear. Heat and humid- 
ity resistant ceramic cartridge, dual sapphire needle 
points, inverse feedback controlled beam powered 
amplifier, and many other high quality features. 


Write for full particulars before you buy any school 


phonograph equipment. Newcomb has a complete line 
to fit every classroom use, 













NEWCOMB ...THE SOUND OF QUALITY SINCE 1937 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. cE-4 
6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, California 


(C0 Please send me complete particulars about the Newcomb line 
of classroom phonographs. 


(CD Send name of our nearest Newcomb distributor. 





Name 
School 
Address 
City 
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ing educational films for Catholic schools. Evalua- 
tion is the newest service to be added to CAVE. It 
is the hope of the evaluation committee that 
Catholic educators on all levels will find assistance 
through CAVE in choosing educational films where 
Catholic faith and morals are involved. 

Coronet Films has produced a film entitled The Life 
of Christ in Art. The original production did not 
meet all the standards of the evaluation committee, 
so Coronet agreed to revise the sound track for 
Catholic school purposes. Both the first version 
and the Catholic edited version will be shown, and 
the panel will discuss reasons for the changes. 


—Room #4 


10:30 A.M.—Demonstration : 


User oF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN THE TEACHING 
oF READING—SLOW AND RETARDED READERS 


Demonstrator: Sister Mary Lillian, $.S.N.D., Prin 
cipal, St. Mary’s Special School for Exceptional 
Children, St. Louis, Missouri 
Sister Lillian, an old hand at the teaching of read- 
ing, has kept abreast of the recent controversies 
over the problem of Johnny’s reading. She believes 
and demonstrates that reading can be taught ina 
limited but sure way to pupils low on the mental 
scale. In her demonstrations she will show how 
she uses various types of visual aids: cards, pic 
tures, blackboard, books and films. 


Audio-Visual and Other General 
Educational Exhibits 


While no specific mention is made of exhibits on the 
above program of the CAVE convention, the program 
committee calls attention to the fact that they have ar- 
ranged the program with ample time, in mind, for all in 
attendance at CAVE sessions to visit the exhibit area. 

An outstanding representation of the producers and 
distributors in the audio-visual field are cooperating with 
CAVE by setting up booths to display the modern equip- 
ment and materials of service to the teacher who uses 
the audio-visual method. These exhibitors will, of course, 
be found scattered throughout the exhibition hall de 
voted to the entire educational field. 


Behe 


CAVE OFFICERS 
Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, President 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C. M., Vice President 
Brother Raymond Glemet, S. M., Treasurer 
Sister M. Ignatia, C. S. J., Secretary 
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Cave Apvisory Boarp 
Rev. Bernard Butcher 
Rev. Raymond J. Bishop, S. J., 1956 Program Chairman 
Rev. Louis A. Gales 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel 
Rev. James A. Coyne, O. S. A. 
Brother Innocent, C. F. A. 
Sister Jean Philip, O. P. 
Sister Maria Claudia, O. P. 
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V-2€ = ¥-22C - V-25C 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standard and long. 
playing records, up to 16” 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/5, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9" detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector, 


: VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
temote control push-button 
or automatic timer. Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 


V-4$ — V-44$ 
For single-frame_filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3", 5" and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 


VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5" reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector, 


STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 
lustrated. here with V-25C). 


Write Dept. C-5 for literature and the name of your nearest franchised Viewlex Dealer 
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THE CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOL is in some respects 
quite similar to the public school, in other respects 
quite different. One respect in which it is different is 
the extent to which the parochial school depends on 
good will for its existence and functioning. In this ar- 
ticle I shall attempt to point out some of these areas 
of difference, and the implications they carry for our 
Catholic school authorities. | might add that I am re- 
fering to the Catholic parish school, not private schools 
and academies, although to some extent the same argu- 
ments will apply. 

The first and most obvious difference is the method 
of support. The public school is supported by tax 
money, and tax money is not a voluntary contribution 
by the tax payer. It is exacted by the state, whether 
the tax payer is willing to pay or not. On the other 
hand, the parochial school depends on the good will of 
the Catholic people—granting the moral obligation— 
in contributing to the Sunday collections or to pay 
tuition. 





School Regulations 


A second difference is that the public school adminis- 
trator—and I take this to mean the superintendent and 
the school board—has the backing of civil law in a way 
that the Catholic school administrator does not. For 
example, when a public school system sets the calendar 
for the school year, no individual principal would dare 
to declare a free day on his own responsibility. Any 
persistent ignoring or violation of a school regulation 
could lead to dismissal, and the administrator would 
have the law on his side. On the other hand, many of 
the regulations governing parochial schools are the 
regulations of the bishop, or school board, and are not 
dvil law. As a result, for example, a pastor of a parish 
school might grant a few extra free days a year, or 
ignore other school regulations, and there is not much 
the superintendent can do about it. 

It is true that if a certain pastor would persistently 
and flagrantly ignore diocesan school regulations to the 
point where the school was seriously affected, the bishop 
would undoubtedly step in. On the other hand, a pru- 
dent school superintendent would not -report to his 
lishop every violation of a school regulation that came 
to his notice. Neither would the bishop, as a good 
administrator, take cognizance of every such violation. 
The Catholic school authorities depend on the good 
will of pastors, principals, and teachers in following 
out diocesan school regulations. 








By RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 5418 Moeller Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS est on Good will 


Purse Strings 


There is a third difference; in the public school sys- 
tem the same authority that makes the regulations also 
controls the purse strings. When the public school board 
of education makes regulations and requirements, it 
must also provide the necessary finances to carry out 
its regulations. In the Catholic school system it is dif- 
ferent. The regulations are made by the bishop, either 
directly or through the diocesan school board, or su- 
perintepdent, but the pastor has to raise the money. 
Thus pastor could, if he wanted to, use as an excuse 
for not complying with many school regulations the 
fact that the parish cannot afford it. This could apply 
to overcrowded classrooms—the parish cannot afford 
to build or hire more teachers; employing untrained 
lay teachers—the parish cannot afford to pay the sal- 
ary a trained teacher would expect. 

This is an argument the school superintendent usu- 
ally cannot answer. Ordinarily he does not have direct 
and accurate knowledge of parish finances. Probably 
he could obtain such information from the chancery 
office. But what good would it do? Unless it was a 
very serious matter he would not take it to the bishop— 
nor would a bishop want to have all such cases brought 
to him for action. 

When it comes to the academic work of the school, 
the pastor usually leaves this in the hands of the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. Whether the proper textbooks are 
being used; whether the courses of study are being 
followed; whether the required tests are administered 
or not—these depend on the good will of the principal 
and teachers. The Catholic school superintendent does 
not hire, nor can he fire teachers. It is true he has 
means of recourse in serious cases. But for the most 
part he depends on the good will of the principal and 
the teachers in carrying out diocesan regulations. 


Parents Have Choice 


Non-Catholic parents who send their children to 
the public school usually have no choice. Their children 
go to the public school of the district in which they re- 
side. If they are not satisfied with the local public 
school, there are ways in which they can cooperate with 
others to bring about changes in the local public school 
system. But, apart from a limited number of people 
who have the means to send their children to private 
schools, most non-Catholic parents have to send their 
children to the local public school. The Catholic par- 
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ents who send their children to a parochial school have 
a choice. There is almost always a public school avail- 
able. It is true the Catholic parents have a moral obli- 
gation to send their children to a Catholic school. But 
it is still a matter of good will that they acknowledge 
this obligation and send their children to the Catholic 
school. 

The fact that our parochial schools rest to a large 
extent on good will carries with it several implications. 
The first is a matter of public relations. We must see 
to it that all those directly concerned with Catholic 
schools are well informed about our schools. Let us 
first consider the pastor. He is the one who ultimately 
is responsible for approving expenditures for the parish 
school. The more he knows about educational prob- 
lems in general, the more he understands the needs of 
his school, the more he will be inclined to spend the 
necessary funds to have a good school. Every superin- 
tendent of schools could cite cases where pastors have 
taken refuge in the excuse, “we can’t afford it,” when 
it was a case of money that should have been spent, 
and would have been spent had the pastor been con- 
vinced that it was necessary or desirable. 


Better Understanding of Needs 

The movement throughout the country of introducing 
educational courses in the seminary is all to the good. 
It will acquaint future pastors with some of the prob- 
lems of education. By the time these seminary stu- 


dents become pastors, they will have forgotten most of 
what they learned in their courses in education. But 
these courses should have left them with an attitude 
of mind which will give them at least a better under- 
standing of the needs of the parish school. As pastors 
really have a grasp of the problems of their parish 
schools, they will be more inclined to expend the funds 
necessary for the successful operation of their schools. 

It is also necessary that the teaching staff understand 
the policies of the school system. Where it is possible 
they should have a voice in the formulation of such 
policies and courses of study. If they are consulted in 
those matters which will directly concern them, whether 
it be policies, courses of study, or textbooks, the greater 
is the chance that such matters will be practical and 
workable, and the teaching staff would be more inclined 
to accept them. 

Since our parochial schools depend so much on good 
will, it is important that those persons who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of our schools should 
have some means of knowing what are the policies and 
practices of the school system. The simplest method of 
furnishing such information would be for. the diocese 
to issue a book of school regulations. Surprisingly 
enough very few dioceses have done so. I have heard 
the reason given in some cases that the bishop was 
reluctant to impose many regulations on the schools, 
preferring to give the schools much leeway in working 
out their problems. 

Catholic education has developed to a point where 
we must have an organized school system in each dio- 
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cese. It is inevitable that in each diocese there must 
be some regulations governing all the schools in the 
diocese. If pastors, principals, and teachers are expected 
to observe the school regulations there must be some 
way in which they can easily find out what the regula- 
tions are. I have heard one school administrator ex- 
press the opinion that most of the trouble in his dio- 
cese (a large one, which has no book of regulations) 
comes from the fact that the school administrators do 
not know what the regulations are, and have no easy 
way of finding out. 


Retain Confidence 

Public relations should not only aim at reaching our 
Catholic people, it should also reach non-Catholics, 
Most Americans are fair-minded people. To the extent 
to which they know our schools and the work of our 
schools, to that extent they have a higher regard for 
them. This is important for our own Catholic people. 
When they find that non-Catholics have a high regard 
for Catholic schools, it increases the confidence of 
Catholics in their own school system. It is, of course, 
of supreme importance that we retain the confidence 
of our Catholic people in our school system. 

The fact that we must retain the confidence and the 
good will of our Catholic people places in school au- 
thorities the obligation of making and keeping our 
Catholic schools as good as we can. We must keep 
abreast of educational developments. We must be will- 
ing to accept the best that research and proved experi- 
ence has to offer. Despite the criticism leveled against 
them the public schools are in many ways constantly 
improving. We, too, must improve if we wish to retain 
the confidence of our Catholic people. For as pointed 
out above, our Catholic people—prescinding from the 
moral obligation—do have a choice. 


Shuffleboard is one of the recreational activities 
enjoyed by the boys of 

St. Benedict Academy (boarding school for boys) 
in Altoona, Wisconsin. 
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By SISTER MARILYN, O.S.F. 








Hoty MotHER CHURCH—how much she is to be aa- 
mired! How intrepidly she stands through the ages, 
adapting her inflexible doctrines to meet the varying 
needs of every age. In the first centuries she emphasized 
her doctrines on the divinity of Christ, her Divine 
Founder, to combat Arianism. When Nestorianism be- 
came prominent she put the emphasis on her lovely 
Mariology. She met the coming of the Jansenists with 
her teachings of the need of frequent and daily Holy 
Communion. 

Today she stands in the person of her clergy primarily, 
secondarily in her thousands of religious teachers, who 
are giving to our modern youth the inoculation shots of 
doctrinal truths, always emphasizing those specially 
needed for this era. 

What an era! Half the world indoctrinated with the 
heated ideas of Karl Marx, “Nothing exists outside na- 
ture and man, and the higher beings our religious fanta- 
sies have created are only the fantastic reflection of our 
own essence.”! The other half of the world contentedly 
dozing in the air-conditioned shell of capitalism and 
materialism in which actions seem to indicate that 
nothing exists except a false sense of freedom: freedom 
to squeeze money from everyone for personal benefit, to 
enjoy every pleasure desired. 

This is our modern world. These two evils form the 
challenge to the modern teacher. The Church has all the 
answers. It remains with the teacher to know where to 
put the emphasis. 






































































































First Emphasis 


Pupils of today must be taught a great reverence and 
respect for Holy Mother Church. After all the blood and 
dust of each persecution are settled, there still shine clear 
and unblemished her divine teachings. Because some 
pupils will have the supposed-to-be- slur of bad popes put 
tothem, they must know that even through the mud of a 
bad hierarchy or wicked Catholics those same divine 
teachings radiate to the end of time. It is just another 
proof of the divine origin. Under-such circumstances any 
man-made organization would long ago have collapsed. 

Texts are memorized such at Matt. 16: 18-19, “Thou 
are Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; and to thee I 
will give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; and what- 
seever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon 
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Communism and Man, by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1938. 
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immaculate Conception Convent, Oldenburg, Indiana 


Challenge to the TEACHER OF RELIGION 


earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” Also Matt. 
33:20 “Behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” Pictures to correspond to 
the texts are posted such as Christ giving the keys to 
Peter or Our Lord saying to His Apostles, “He who 
hears you hears Me and he who despises you despises 
Me.” Better still is the display of pupils’ free hand 
drawings. 


A Correct idea of Man 


From Marx’s direction comes the teaching that man 
exists merely to satisy his every natural desire. Every- 
thing seems to tend to the glorification of the body. It is 
the Church’s definition of man which combats these er- 
rors. Man is a rational animal composed of body and 
spirit. The soul, which is made to the image of God, is the 
higher principle. It possesses intellect, memory, and 
will by which man can know, remember, and choose, and 
is therefore responsible for his choice, responsible to God 
with whom he is destined to spend a happy eternity. It 
is as the tabernacle of the soul that the body is given its 
rightful dignity, and is treated with respect, not mush or 
lush. 

That this idea can be made clear to the children is 
evident in the following diagram made by an eighth grade 
boy to show man’s place in creation. 


Things Exist Plants exist Animals exist, grow, 


and grow have locomotion 
sky trees All animals and birds 
soil bushes from gnats and min- 
water flowers nows, to hippos and 
rocks grass whales 


Human Beings 


All animal characteristics plus abilities 
of soul, knowing, willing, choosing, 
plus grace from God making him able er knowledge, take 
to do superhuman acts such as prefer- __ no time to get any 
ring a difficult good to an easy evil, place. 

enduring pain rather than submitting 

to a pleasurable sin. 


Angels 
Higher than man, 
pure spirits, great- 


His last sentence proves that he is a victim of this age 
of speed. A theologian may find fault with some of this 
boy’s terms, but it is not evident that he has the right 
idea, that is, the right idea of mankind ? It is not sufficient 
for a complete idea of man. Therefore, the value of the 
individual must be stressed. The text to be memorized 
is from Luke 12: 7, “For the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not, you are of more value than 
many sparrows.” 


In keeping with the wish of 

our Holy Father, to “pray the Mass,” the boys and 
girls of grade five, St. Joseph’s Academy, Galesburg, 
Illinois, are acquiring a deeper appreciation 

of the Holy Sacrifice and what it means 

im their lives. 





Picture with Message 


Pictures of the Good Shepherd going after the one lost 
sheep, and of the happy father of two sons welcoming 
home his prodigal, can be used to advantage. On one 
teacher’s picture of our Lord on the cross these words 
were printed, “Had you been the only soul on earth, I 
would have suffered to save just you.” 

Any school can obtain gratis posters on the dignity 
of man, sponsored by the Indiana Knights of Columbus. 
On each poster are the words, “Remember the dignity 
of man.” 

And the glorification of the body? Yes, the Church 
agrees there is such a thing. But not during this life. That 
is taught to be a reward for a lifetime of doing God’s will. 
After this body has been disciplined and trained in the 
persistent doing of good there will come a last day when 
our corruptible bodies will put on incorruptibility, when 
they will be glorified as only God can glorify—and-that 
for all eternity. 

The opposite ideal to follow, opposite, that is, to the 
world’s glorification of the body, is the humbly pure and 
purely humble Mother of God, of whom Francis Thomp- 
son says most beautifully in his poem, 


The celestial traitress play, 

And all mankind to bliss betray ; 
With sacrosanct Cajoleries, 

And starry treachery of your eyes, 
Tempt us back to Paradise. 


Child’s Symbolism 


This spirit of Mary is fostered in the primary grades 
and finds expression in the tiny tots’ free-hand drawings 
and other handicraft, One little boy had drawn a veiled 
creature to represent Mary and had encircled her with 
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a large yellow oval. Down in the corner he had made a 
very red, horned devil complete with pitchfork and 
spear tail. When asked for an explanation he answered 
naively, “This is when God made Mary. See He gave 
her so much grace, too much to stay inside, so the old 
devil could never come near to make her sin. See, she 
was gonna’ be God’s Mother.” 

This “Woman clothed with the sun” whose beauty is 
from within far outshines the world’s artificial beauty 
caked on the skin. To study her is to become acquainted 
with the beauty of graciousness and poise, the intellectual 
beauty of lofty thoughts, and the moral beauty of right 
human conduct. The fact that beauty is goodness then 
begins to sink into the minds of today’s youth. 


The Mystical Body of Christ 

The counterattack against Marx’s brotherhood of all 
for the good of the state is the teaching of the Church’s 
brotherhood of all under the Fatherhood of God. Students 
of today must be taught that we are even more than 
brothers. We are members of members, as the New 
Testament states. We cannot live independent, isolated 
lives. Our Lord taught us that when He taught us how 
to pray. He put it in the plural, “Our Father . . . give 
us this day our daily bread . . .” There is no room for 
race prejudice in the Catholic Church. I am my brother’s 
keeper, not only nor even primarily for the building 
of the state but rather for the building of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

After the pupils have studied the text from the 
Gospel of John 15: 5, “I am the vine, you are the 
branches, He that abideth in Me and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit. For without Me you can do nothing,” 
they can more easily understand these other words of our 


Lord, “Whatsoever you do to the least of My brethren 
you do to Me.” 


St. Paul with Profit 


St. Paul’s texts are studied with profit: To the 
Galatians, “There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is 
neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor female, 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” To the Corinthians, 
“Do you not know your bodies are members of Christ.” 
To the Colossians, “And He is the head of the body, the 
Church: who is the beginning, the first born from the 
dead that in all things He may hold the primacy.” To 
the Ephesians, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and throughout 
all, and in us all.” 

Is there an advantage in memorizing so many texts? 
If a pupil can memorize practically everything his favorite 
actor or actress has to say, besides every popular song, 
and even every silly ditty and commercial of radio and 
TV, why not something much more important? He may 
not understand thoroughly the full meaning of each text 
any more than the pre-school or primary child under- 
stands the full meaning of the Hail Mary. But as he 
meets each problem in his later life, these texts come back 
with fuller and greater meaning. They form a guiding 
light, a caution, or warning light. 
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Even this strange sounding doctrine has its foundations 
laid in the primary grades. On the alert teacher’s library 
tables or shelves you will be certain to find at least some 
of the Jesus and Everybody Series, written by Sister 
Juliana of Maryknoll, and so delightfully illustrated by 
Jack Jewell. The latter has a special ability for bringing 
out the beauty of children from every nation. 

To see how effectively art and color are used to teach 
the true meaning of the Mystical Body of Christ, read 
inthe February 1952 issue of the Catholic School Journal, 
the article entitled, “Art as a Handmaid to Religion,” 
by Sister John Joseph, O.S.F. 

The teacher-pupil rapport and the subsequent pupil- 
pupil rapport is the first practical application of the 
teaching of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Our Final End 


“Marx’s perfect society will be sufficient for men, and 
God will vanish, for he considers religion man’s invention 
to supply his unsatisfied needs and when the producing 
society is perfect, there will be no needs unsatisfied.” 

In the world of materialism and capitalism there are 
two ends: an immediate and a final one. The immediate 
end is to make money, as much as possible, and in as 
quick a time as possible in order to obtain the final end 
of life. This final end is flashed to us from practically 
every billboard, radio, TV set, secular newspaper and 
magazine in the country. “You owe it to yourself,” they 
tell us, “to have all the latest labor-saving devices in your 
home, to have the best pre-prepared food in your deep 
freeze, the most comfortable furniture in your rooms, 
and the latest model car to drive. You are entitled to life. 
This is life. Without these things you cannot be happy.” 

Strange, then, that the men who have the most to 
satisfy their natural needs are usually the most unsatis- 
fied men in the world. 

America is noted for having the most, materially to 
make its citizens happy. Are they happy? Mr. Leonard 
W. Mayo, president of the Child Welfare League of 
America answers that question with a few statistics: 
“6,000,000 children in the United States come from 
broken homes. 100,000 illegitimate babies are born each 
year. 250,000 to 400,000 youngsters are brought into 
court each year on charges of juvenile delinquency.’”? 
That is the type of perfect society we enjoy when God 
is banished from the minds of men. 


longing for More than Natural Satisfaction 

Youth of today must know that there is grounded 
inour very nature a longing for more than natural satis- 
faction. Here the emphasis is put on the doctrine of grace 
and its channel, the sacraments. 

Those words of St. Augustine will be given a promi- 
nent place during this study. “Our hearts were made for 
Thee, Oh God, and restless they are till they rest in 
Thee.” They very aptly explain the first half of the 


—_—_— 


* Tid. 
"Just for Today, by James Keller. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 
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problem, namely, that we are destined for more than 
the natural. The second half must also be stressed, that 
of ourselves we are unable to rise above nature. “With- 
out Me you can do nothing.” God, in His goodness stoops 
down to us and gives us a share in His own divine life. 
We could not perform the smallest supernatural act 
without the grace of God. There follows logically, the 
study of the Holy Spirit, the giver of grace, that silent 
sanctifier of souls, that Spirit of the love of the Father 
and the Son. Symbolic representations are studied such 
as the dove, symbol of purity, peace, gentleness, silence ; 
the fountain of living water which purifies, refreshes, 
revivifies the soul. These representations give some idea 
of the marvelous effects wrought in the soul by the Holy 
Spirit. The practice of saying seven times the Doxology 
in petition for His seven gifts is introduced. Sacrament 
booklets can be made emphasizing the inner grace sym- 
bolized by the outward sign. 


Using Visual Aids 


The bulletin board will show pictures of the various 
scenes taken during the administration of each Sacra- 
ment or colored liturgical symbols of the same. If a 
film library is not available, use can be made of the 
Parish Co-op Films.* Those on the sacraments and the 
Holy Ghost are excellent for this study. The explana- 
tions are clear and they contain review questions at the 
end. 

The purpose of it all is to help pupils realize that they 
are human beings with a divine destiny—union with 
Eternal Love. This is a skimming, merely a few of the 
millions of ideas, plans, projects, and methods which 


may be in full swing during these coming years because 
of this challenge of the times. 





* Information Catalog, Parish Co-op Films, Effingham, Ill. 





Displays are more effective when varied. More 

has been added to the fifth grade exhibit 

at St. Joseph’s Academy, Galesburg, which they use 
in the study of the Mass. 





























By SISTER M. EVARISTA, C.S.J. 


Mt. St. Mary Convent, 3700 E. Lincoln, Wichita 1, Kansas 


What Is Your 


STUDENTS’ COMMUNICATION 1.0. 


How SERIOUSLY DO WE TAKE OUR RESPONSIBILITY as 
teachers of English? More than any other single group 
we have a vested interest in education because we are 
specifically concerned with the tools of communication. 
And ultimately, the goal of all education is the effective 
communication of ideas. But unlike God, we cannot 
look at our work and be pleased. For in spite of peren- 
nial drill on sentence structure, word usage and theme 


writing, too many of our students remain slipshod in” 


speech, weak in clear, forceful expression. 

An insistent urge to express and create is inherent in 
human nature. Skill in this art is the mark of the ed- 
ucated ; its lack is the brand of the illiterate. Self-ex- 
pression, whether written or oral, is an index of the 
author’s personality, intelligence, and education. As Ben 
Jonson aptly puts it, “No glass renders a man’s form 
and image as true as his speech.” It is the duty of the 
school to give students this chance for self-expression 
and to train them in the art. All can learn to write and 
speak clearly ; some brilliantly. 


Teach All to Write 

But, herein we are not concerned with the brilliant 
writer. We agree with Robert Frost that the instructor 
should try to teach all to write, and let the genius dis- 
cover himself. This idea was tersely expressed in a 
cartoon caption: “You can have your genius. Give me 
some dope who knows what he’s doing.” (William von 
Rieger in Collier’s June 25, 1954.) It is the “dope who 
knows what he’s doing” that succeeds in any work. 
Hence, English teachers must concentrate upon teaching 
speech through speaking, and composition through 
carefully planned, guided writing. 


Long-Range Planning 

Carefully planned, guided writing is too often a will 
o’ the wisp. Quite frequently a teacher who has majored 
in home economics and music is assigned sophomore 
English. With the opening of school two days or even 
two weeks hence, she can only try to acquaint herself 
with the contents of the texts. She has neither time nor 
background for long-range planning. Furthermore, next 
year in another state possibly, she will teach chemistry 
and Latin. Such drastic disruptions do not make for com- 
tinuity in teaching and learning. Administrators too, 
should do long-range planning. 


But whatever the set-up of the school or the organiza- 
tion of courses, the following devices and procedures 
should be helpful in teaching the communication arts. 


Outline Year's Work 

First, outline the year’s work. Systematic outlining 
of the work ensures progress and prevents waste of 
time. Nothing is so fatal in English as a lack of definite 
goals and planned procedures for attaining them. Ten- 
tatively decide how you will divide the time between 
literature and composition, what you will teach in each 
subject, how best and to what extent the two can be 
correlated. It is better to plan in units than in single 
periods. Long-range planning gives a better perspective, 
rounds out and unifies both teaching and learning. To 
give three periods a week to literature and two to lan- 
guage arts is poor pedagogy because continuity of 
thought is broken. 

Break the rough outline into units of six weeks or 
quarters, depending upon the set-up of the school. The 
time required for the work will be a determining factor 
in planning these units. In more detail work out each 
assignment. Keep a plan book and stick to it. A plan 
book is a way to recall shortly what you have “recol- 
lected in tranquility.” It is also an aid in checking on 
make-up work. As the work advances and you become 
acquainted with your students and their ability, adjust 
the plans to the needs of the class. Digressions will occur, 
but these are normal and may be important. 


The Sentence First 


In teaching composition begin with the sentence, the 
nucleus of all communication. The most vital part of 
the sentence is the verb. It should be specific and 
picture-making. Did the light gleam, glow, or flicker? 
Did the character glide, slink, or stalk from the 
room? Did the car bounce over the hills or sway om 
its braces? 

Put names of animals on the board and ask students 
to give the verb which depicts how these animals move. 
For example: ant hurries, elephant lumbers, lizatd 
slithers. After the verb teach the subject then the com 
plement. List several linking verbs on the board. Ask, 
“Who or what is, seems, appears, feels, smells, ete? 
This is the subject. Then ask, Is, seems, appears, feels, 
smells, how?” Thus it becomes clear that the subject 
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and complement are parts of the same sentence and are 
linked together by the verb. 

In sentence building show how the use of specific 
words and the addition of modifiers sketch a more vivid 
picture. Write a phrase on the board, such as, a poor 
man. They will visualize any kind of a poor man. But 
the word miser calls up the image of a definite type. 
The miser lives in a hut. The specific word hut rather 
than house emphasizes his miserliness. The miser lives 
alone in a squat, adobe hut. Alone further points up his 
asocial tendencies and adobe localizes the spot in the 
great Southwest. Modifiers are gradually changing the 
picture. The miser lives alone in a squat adobe hut at 
the foot of the mountains. Mountains accentuates the 
aloneness almost to isolation. Thus, by a few deft strokes 
the picture is sketched. 
















Change Sentence Pattern 
Again, vividness and variety are achieved by changing 







£ the sentence pattern. The sentence, John awaited the 
# | verdict, is clear but terse. A phrase before the subject 
e softens the terseness and adds vividness. Thus, With 





taut nerves John awaited the verdict. Verbals too, make 







Nm { good sentence beginnings. Awaiting the verdict, John 
h } drummed nervously on the arms of his chair. A phrase 
% | between the subject and the verb is another pleasing 
le 


change of pattern. John, tensely awaiting the verdict of 
the council, drummed on the arms of the chair in nervous 
excitement. 

Simple sentences are good for variety and emphasis, 
but monotony is avoided by the use of complex sen- 
tences. Charm in writing is increased by the facile use 
of different kinds of clauses. Parallel structures can do 
wonders for sentences. Their spontaneous use indicates 
wide reading and a natural flare for writing. In the ninth 
and tenth grades be content with making the students 
sentence conscious. Keep reviewing and always insist 
that they use what has been taught. 





























And just who does not like to work out a crossword 
puzzle? The second graders of the Convent School, 
Syracuse, New York, have found 

an exciting way of making good use of their 

“spare minutes” by challenging each other’s talents 
and good judgment in some puzzling reading games. 


































































Exhibits prepared for Pennsylvania Week at 

St. Hubert’s High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
included Pilgrim dolls, miniature models of 
Valley Forge, the Liberty Bell, a coal mine 

and many more as may be seen from the picture. 





Study Paragraphs 


Merge their knowledge of word usage and sentence 
building into paragraph structure. Study paragraphs in 
their texts. Point out that every paragraph is built 
around a central idea. Find what that central idea 
is. Express it in a complete sentence. See how the 
thought progresses from the first sentence to the last. 
Every sentence has a definite relation to every other 
sentence and to the central idea. Analyze paragraphs 
clipped from magazines and newspapers. 

Working together in class, develop original para- 
graphs at the board. For example, write on the board, 
“My first semester in high school has been profitable.” 
Have each student state ways in which it has been prof- 
itable to him. Enumerate these in a column. Then show 
that by means of proper transition between ideas, these 
become a good paragraph. Students are like pumps— 
some need priming. They want to write but they are 
not self-starters. Therefore, the writing should be built 
up in class. Make them feel that they have something 
worth while to say and you want to hear it. Freshman 
writing should be done almost entirely in class and 
should be limited to fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Shades in Meaning of Words 


Procedure in the sophomore class is similar. Kéép 
insisting that they use in composition what has been 
taught in grammar. Assign paragraphs that show the 
use of the construction or the punctuation being studied 
at the time. Do more work on word usage as ah aid to 
imagery. Make them aware of the various shades in the 
meaning of words, strive for the concrete rather than 
the abstract. Life is a series of emotional high points— 
periods of tension, of doubt and uncertainty, of excite- 
ment and disappointment; moments of living more in- 
telligently, more beautifully. To convey these emotions, 
the writer must create in the reader’s mind images of 
the situation so that the reader may fully feel the emotion 
the writer is trying to convey. a 





To sharpen sense impressions in the students, ask 
them to identify objects or places by one of the senses 
other than sight. By the sense of touch only, distinguish 
between an apple, orange, and cantaloupe; a coat and 
a dress; a desk and a chair. By the sense of smell dis- 
tinguish between the kitchen and the laundry, a hospi- 
tal and a residence, the woods and the mountains. 
The latter could be determined by the sense of 
hearing, also. 


Spark Interest 

Second-year students should be able to do most of 
their writing outside class. The teacher still must guide 
and stimulate, but students’ imagination responds sur- 
prisingly well to stimulation. Spark interest and stimu- 
late thinking by having students write spot paragraphs 
in class. On the board write a catch word like, Lost!, 
Found!, Saved! and give them fifteen or twenty minutes 
to develop a paragraph around the word. Again, a short 
sentence like, “I’ll never do that again,” can be used 
for the topic sentence of amusing paragraphs. Such 
work is a check on whether students are doing their own 
assignments or using “ghost writers.” 

For first- and second-year students and manual- 
minded ones of other years, the how-to-do paragraph 
or short article is good. Let them tell how to make an 
airplane, a cake, remodel a room or a dress. Juniors 
and seniors like to write advice to freshmen—how to 
succeed, why they should take part in debate, orchestra, 
or some other school activity. Panel discussions on any 
of these topics arouse enthusiasm and helps to improve 
enunciation, pronunciation, diction, and general speech 
habits. 


Occasional Long Themes 


Occasional long themes in the first two years are 
good. Writing about the common things he sees and 


Sophomore students display models of their parish 
church made in connection with a unit 

on the Mass in religion class. 

Their instructor at Central Catholic High School, 
Portland, Oregon, is Rev. Robert C. Mundt. 


knows whets the student’s observation, helps to develop 
a many-sided interest in other human beings, and ex- 
pands his capacity to enter vicariously into the comedy 
and tragedy of everyday life. 

Freshmen and sophomores usually like to write about 
an imaginary class picnic or trip. Here imagination has 
free rein and all class members can be brought in cas- 
ually without apparent strain. Discuss with them the 
5 W’s of the subject—who, what, when, where, why, 
and possibly how—and start writing. Under the 
teacher’s direction, a good student should write the 
story on the board using class contributions. Here en- 
ters informal discussion of how to say it—how cast the 
sentence, what key words or transitions to use. The 
others copy it. 

The story will not be completed in one class period, 
but so much the better. Interest is rife and they are 
“rarin’ ” to finish it, each in his own way. Let them do so 
for the next day. 

Read in class; the finished product is sure to afford 
no end of amusement and to point up how surely young 
ones know each other. For such a class project we were 
writing about an imaginary class picnic at Dan’s country 
home. One lad had a group crossing on the swinging 
bridge which spanned the creek flowing through the 
farm. Midway across, Lucy, oversized and awkward, 
fell into the creek. Bill, oversized and hero-minded, 
plunged to her rescue. Dan, seeing the water rise dan- 
gerously near the edge of the banks, called in alarm, 
“Hey, stop flooding the farm!” 





























Other Topics 

An account of an actual trip is likely to be informative 
as well as interesting. In describing her trip to Cali- 
fornia, a girl told of feeding the doves at San Juan 
Capistrano Mission and seeing the nests of the famous 
swallows. But the Mission, of course, was not nearly 
so breath-taking as her tour of Hollywood, and a visit to 
the Fox Studio where her sister teaches music. 

Tying student writing to his other activities is not 
difficult because every subject in the curriculum offers 
material for practice. Topics for written or oral dis- 
cussion are almost inexhaustible in the religion course. 
Besides longer themes on some point of doctrine, fre- 
quent short papers of 200 to 300 words on liturgical or 
religious practices are good. The Advent Wreath, the 
origin of the Nativity Crib, a brief history of the use 
of candles and of symbols in the liturgy are suitable 
topics. Helps on these papers will be found in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, books on liturgy, and posite 
the religion text. 



































Situation Stories 


Leaning more to the creative side, assign situation 
stories. These provide practice in extemporaneous ‘writ 
ing in class. For instance, under what conditions would 
a baby sitter be justified in baptizing the non-Catholic 
child for whom she is caring ? Here knowledge of Church 
ruling as well as imagination is brought into play #@ 
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creating the necessary situation and in describing the 
ceremony of private baptism. A similar assignment 
could be based on preparing the things necessary 
for the administration of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. 

Then there are situations involving morals. Give the 
setting and ask the student to finish the story. For in- 
stance, Claire’s fiancé refuses to be married by a priest. 
Build up Claire’s background and the desirability of 
the marriage from a material, social, and emotional 
view. Then ask, “What do you think Claire did?” or 
even “What would you do?” They all know what Claire 
should do, but the questions thus stated give rise to 
speculation as to how Claire or the student could sur- 


mount the obstacle, how any of them could eat the - 


cake and have it too. 


Frequent Short Papers 
These short exercises make the student more con- 
scious of the application of Catholic teaching to real life 


problems. Too, writing frequent short papers rather ~ 


than infrequent long ones is psychologically sound. 

Religion and psychology correlate nicely for written 
work. Let the psychology class gather data on prominent 
persons and note the psychological factors in the suc- 
cess or failure of each. Determine whether the success 
or failure was owing to heredity or environment. Was 
the person’s adjustment personal or social. If the biog- 
raphy is that of a convert to the Church, these same 
questions can be adapted. In his treatment of the sub- 
ject the student can show what traits of heredity or 
incidents of environment helped or hindered the con- 
version. How did the person studied use this help or 
hindrance? What obstacles to mental and emotional ad- 
justment did his acceptance of Catholicism entail ? What 
type of learning did this adjustment require? 


Wide, Varied Reading 


To offer opportunity for self-discovery, a course in 
writing for high school students should be largely ex- 
ploratory through wide and varied reading and writing. 
An excellent means of affording this opportunity is by 
correlating writing with literature. As the class studies 
poems, essays, short stories, and one-act plays, discuss 
the theory of each type and learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its construction. Then let the students write 
their own. The amount of detailed study given to dif- 
ferent types of writing will be conditioned by the class 
time available, the ability and interest of the students, 
as well as the experience and skill of the teacher. 

That this procedure is practical I have found in my 
own experience. We had studied Michael Fezzier’s 
That's What Happened to Me. Then I assigned an ex- 
aggerated account of some real or imaginary experience 
of their own. One lad wrote that he was driving along 
the highway at a speed of ninety miles per hour when 
he had a blow-out. He and the car were thrown through 
awheat field, a strawberry patch an into a herd of Jersey 
cows. When he picked himself up unhurt, he heard a 
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Calling CQ ... Calling CQ... (a call familiar 

to radio amateurs). Brother DeSales, C.F.X., 
short wave operator in the tower control room 

at Mount St. Joseph High School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
checks contact with “Civilian Defense” 
radio-walkie-talkie spotters posted in the city area. 
Operators of some of the walkie-talkie units 

are senior class members of the Radio Course 

who have secured their amateur licenses. 

Posted calleards reveal the range of the 
short-wave signal call. 


Se 


peculiar noise coming from the exhaust pipe of the car. 
When he investigated, out came a piece of strawberry 
shortcake with whipped cream! 


A Diary Assignment 


Our study of Pepy’s Diary suggested a student diary 
of a week’s activity. I stated definitely that this was a 
class assignment; hence, I would read the diaries. I 
hastened to add, however, that that fact need not kill 
spontaneity and enthusiasm, and that the papers were 
not to be written for my edification. The diaries were to 
be a candid report of typical activities in their lives in 
any week. They took me at my word and with gratifying 
results. The diaries were snapshots of school life 
from humorous angles not all of which were familiar 
to me. 
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Term Papers P 7 ie 


Since meeting graduate students at summer school 
who for the first time were combating dismally with 
term papers, I have introduced my juniors and seniors 
to this interesting adventure. Granted that not all of 
them find it interesting; yet the process of assembling 
factual material, organizing details, sharpening distinc- 
tions, and bringing a body of ideas into concise and 
usable form is valuable training. It clarifies and 
crystallizes the writer’s ideas. Francis Bacon said, 
“ .. writing (makes) an exact man.” 

Early in the semester I make the assignment. I dis- 
cuss the purpose and value of writing a term paper, 
suggest titles, and inform them of source material in 





the library. I require at least three outside references, 
more for a good class. They need not use the subjects I 
suggest, but their subject must have my approval. Thus, 
they cannot choose subjects such as archery or the mech- 
anism and use of the compression pump and simply copy 
their material from encyclopedias. I set a date—usually 
Friday in the tenth week of school—for subject, sources, 
and tentative outline. Four or five weeks later the per- 
manent outline and first draft is due. Two weeks later 
the paper must be finished. 

Meanwhile in class we have discussed ways and 
means, and the better ones have come for individual 
help. In checking their work I try to maintain a happy 
balance between criticism and encouragement. Though 
I insist on good work in both content and mechanics, I 
try to look for something praiseworthy while checking 
errors. Maybe it is only one word or sentence, maybe it 
is the style of writing. Whatever it is, I check it and 
write a comment like, “Good,” “Clever,” “You make 
this sound enjoyable,” “This is a scholarly piece of 
work.” 


Sample of Term Paper 


The latter comment was well merited by a senior girl 
who chose Sketches of the Masters for her term paper. 
In her opening paragraph she stated: 

There is a reason for all creative achievement. It 

almost seems that to write a good story, paint a 

masterpiece, or write a great musical score, the 

artist must feel or experience at least a part of the 
mood expressed by his work. This is especially true 
of music. In these brief sketches of great musicians, 

I shall try to give some of the reasons for their 

greatness and some of the reasons why they wrote 

certain kinds of music. 
The masters were Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, and 
Wagner. In the discussion she showed that the person- 
ality of each was reflected in his work. His personality 
or nature in turn, stemmed from some fact of heritage, 


Some of the members of the Driver Education 
class at St. Martin’s Academy High School, Sturgis, 
South Dakota, with their instructor, display 

by means of a poster the reason for the course. 


early training, or adult experience. She summed up 
this thought in a closing paragraph. 
Good music must have a soul, a soul compounded 
of our basic emotions, or it will not live. These men 
lived the emotions they put into their music, and so, 
their music lives today... . 


Board Work 

Group interest and the readiness of group learning 
are axioms of psychology. The backbone of creative 
writing then, is class discussion and criticism. Here 
board work is indispensable. Besides reading the papers 
in class, students shorid copy their work on the board. 


_ Copying the whole paper is hardly feasible but several 


students can use paragraphs or portions of the writing 
for criticism. With the work before them, the class can 
spot more easily weak and strong points and discussion 
becomes more intelligible. Moreover, there is the psy- 
chological factor of combining visual and auditory 
learning. 

Again class discussion uncovers ideas that can be 
developed into a story or a play. Discuss with the class 
how these ideas can be worked out. What will be the 
initial incident? How much and what background is 
needed for the introduction? What incidents would 
logically lead to the determined climax? What kind 
of characters would be involved in these incidents? 
How would they speak and act? Keep the procedure 
as informal as is practical, anyone offering ideas 
for improvement in dialogue, diction, scene, stage 
direction. 


A Play for the Ambitious 


More ambitious ones might attempt to write a play 
of their own. A junior girl in our school wrote one, 
Jeannie’s First Date. The plot centered on the family’s 
reaction to the occasion. Inevitably, little brother played 
tricks. Mother, eager to make a good impression, wrote 
conversational notes on slips of paper. Some of these 
she gave to Father and cued him to their use. The re- 
sult was a humorous mix-up of garbled talk, and pain- 
ful silences. The three groups for whom it was given 
were enthusiastic in applause and compliments. 

In this air-minded age students will enjoy and profit 
from radio work. Once they become interested they 
will tap every source of interest and help. Visit radio 
stations, talk with people connected with radio and ask 
others to talk to the class. Study scripts for models and 
secure information from the Federal Radio Commission. 
If possible get a tape recording machine and let the 
students make recordings which are criticised in class. 
Write scripts together and produce them in assembly. 
A radio on the stage, students at loudspeakers behind 
screens is a realistic setting. Local stations often hold 
amateur programs or offer opportunity for schools to 
broadcast special numbers. Many stations will give 
such time on request. 

Preparing a broadcast is a harrowing experience, but 

(Continued on page 523) 
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The Results of a 


QUESTIONNAIRE IN BIOLOGY 


In May or 1952 anp 1953 THE FOLLOWING QUESTION- 

NAIRE was given the biology students. 

1. From what part of biology, animal, man, or plant did 
you learn the most? 

2. What particular phase of your choice above did you 
find most interesting ? 

3. Which of all the lab activities did you enjoy the 
most? 

4. What demonstration or exhibit will you always 
remember? 

5. What movie gets your 5-star rating? 

6. Write five leading biological facts you learned 
during the year. 

7. In a single brief paragraph on the reverse side of 
the paper, say what was good or bad about the 
biology course. 


Purpose of Class Survey 


The purpose of the survey was to find out student 
opinions concerning certain phases of the biology work. 
Each class was briefed on the purpose of the question- 
naire, that they should write in name, class, and date, 
and fill in the blanks frankly, briefly, and without any 
help from anyone. It was explained that their answers 
would be used in an attempt to improve the biology 
classes the following year. The boys were advised that 
their answers would not affect their period or final marks 
in any way. Fifteen minutes were allowed for answering 
the questionnaire. All questions but the last one were 
objective. 

The summer of 1953 was used to tally all the answers 
from the 338 papers handed in. Answers were tabulated 
according to the year, either 1953 or 1952, and also ac- 
cording to classes. At our school, the classes are grouped 
according to IQ with the result that certain reactions 
could be expected to show more in the higher IQ, 2C for 
example, than in class 2G, of the lower IQ group. 


Study of Man Rated High 


Taking the parts one by one, question 1 reads: From 
what part of biology, animal, man, or plant did you 
learn the most? 

From the study of man, the biology students said 
they learned the most. The 1952 classes voted more 
strongly in favor of human biology than did the 1953 
group. The possible explanation is that in the spring 
of 53 the new project in the form of a school garden 
planted in the yard of the Brothers’ House could have 


diverted some of the attention from man, studied dur- 
ing the winter, to plants reserved for the spring. The 
tabulation of answers follows. The percents were de- 
rived from dividing the total votes for the year, 171 
for 1953 and 157 for 1952, into the number of votes 
for man, animal, or plant. (For further comparison, 
the choices of students in 1954 are added.) 


1953 1952 1954 
Man 42% 48% 49% 
Animal 33% 32% 26% 
Plant 25% 20% 25% 


Most Interesting Phase 


Question 2: What particular phase of your choice 
above did you find most interesting ? 

The 1953 classes favored dissection of animals as the 
most interesting while the previous year’s classes found 
anatomy of man just a little more interesting. Combining 
the totals for both years, it is anatomy as the all-time 
favorite. After totalling results for both years, we find 
the top six favorites are as follows: 


1. Anatomy of Man 
2. Reproduction 
3. Dissection of animals 
4. Heredity 
Fossils 
Seeds 


(The comparative choice in 1954: 1. Anatomy of 
man; 2. reproduction in man; 3. circulation in man; 
4, anatomy of [dissection of] animals; 5. life functions 
in man.) 


Laboratory Activities 

Question 3: Which of all the lab activities did you 
enjoy the most? 

The laboratory activities were almost a daily occur- 
rence in biology. The only times classes did not meet 
in the lab were those days when tests were in order. 
There was always an experiment, a demonstration, 
dissection, microscope work, or a drawing planned to 
vitalize the text. Materials were purchased in June so 
as to make the study of the text easier for each home- 
work assignment. Hence, biology classes had as a focal 
point some activity that utilized the laboratory materials 
Many times the students were called upon to supply 
materials such as pond water, insects, twigs, leaves, 





“All ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord.” 

After the fifth grade of the 

Convent School, Syracuse, N. Y., learned that the 
tilt of the earth on its axis 

brings our continent into more direct rays 

of the sun during summer, they set up this graphic 
illustration of their scientific discovery. Each 
apple represents the respective position of the 
earth in its orbit around the sun 

and the bright yellow continents painted om them 
thus receive varied degrees of light 

from the “pumpkin” sun. 


or roots. Tabulation comparing activities for both years 
is as follows: 

1953 1952 
(28 listed) (23 listed) 
(167 votes) (134 votes) 
Dissection 57% 58% 
Microscope work 8% 4% 
Manikin 1% 6% 
Movies 5% 4% 
Tumbler Gardens 2% 5% 
Osmosis 4% 7% 


ACTIVITY 


Some students specified what type of dissection they 
preferred. Those of the 1953 group favored dissection 
of the frog more so than did the previous classes. The 
mouse and the fish in that order followed the frog. 


Demonstrations and Exhibits 

Question 4: What demonstration or exhibit will you 
always remember ? 

Here a difference was noted in the number of exhibits 
the boys remembered. For 1953 thirty-two were listed 
as against only 24 for 1952. Probably the longer list 
accounts for the loss in popularity, from one year to 
the next, of our annual “Milk Makes the Difference” 
experiment. Two white rats, named by the boys, Dean 
and Jerry in °53, Ike and Harry in ’52, and X and 
Flaget in ’51, were fed the same diets except for one 
item, water in the control and milk in the experimental. 
Weight charts were kept for the 7 weeks the experiment 
was run. Following is the list of demonstrations 
and exhibits as they compare to the “White Rat 
Experiment.” 


- a 


1953 1952 
32 listed 24 listed 
194 votes 150 votes 
Milk Makes the Difference 22% 46% 
Osmosis - 20% 9% 
Dissection of Live frog 9% 2% 
Open House 5% Was none 
Hydroponics % 67% 
Egg Hatching 3% 5% 
Dairy Trip 2% 5% 


Motion Pictures 

Question 5: What movie gets your five-star rating? 

Before the tabulation of the first 9 film favorites, a 
word about the top three. Both groups of students 
listed 25 titles of the 30 shown each year. The favorite 
movie, Green Harvest, obtained free from Modern Talk- 
ing Pictures, is in color and runs about a half-hour. It 
treats of reforestation emphasizing lumber as a crop to 
be planted, cultivated, and selectively harvested. It 
could be that the Dan Boone tradition in Kentucky made 
this film so popular with the boys. 

How to Catch A Cold is a Walt Disney cartoon dast- 
ing only 10 minutes. In comical style it treats of the 
foolishness of exposing oneself to the mercy of cold 
germs. 

Gift of Green, from the University of Kentucky film 
library, suffered in popularity in 1953 because of poor 
scheduling. It was booked in advance of our study of 
photosynthesis in that school year whereas in 1952 it 
had a more favorable placement. Its theme is sugar pro- 
duction in green plants and the utilization of the energy 
therefrom throughout the life cycle of the plant. Ex- 
cellent color and time lapse photography make this 
film a biology teacher’s five star favorite. 


Movie Ratinc SUMMARY CHART 

1953 1952 
Green Harvest Ist 3rd 
How To Catch a Cold 2nd 5th 
Gift of Green 8th Ist 
Heredity 6th 4th 
Reproduction 6th 6th 
Magic Bullets 4th Not Shown 
Treasure Islands Not Shown 2nd 
Winged Scourge 3rd 9th 
Digestion 9th 


Top Facts Students Recall 


Question 6: Write five leading biological facts you 


learned during the year. 


On all papers only the first fact listed was tallied. Th 2 
leading statement both years indicates the importance of 
the nutrition experiment involving the two white rats) 


the one fed a diet including water, the other fed the 


diet except for milk instead of water, The seven-week 


experiment seems to have proven to the students that 


milk is important in the daily diet. A check in the school 
cafeteria showed a gradual increase in milk sales during 
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the span ot the experiment. This is a proof that the boys 
exposed to the demonstration in nutrition carried the 
theory over into practice. 

In the order of frequency of being listed first, the 
eleven top biological facts learned were: 

1. Milk is important in the diet. 

2. There are six lite functions: nutrition, respiration, 

excretion, motion, irritability, and reproduction. 

3. Cells are the basis of life. 

4. Reproduction involves the union of sperm and egg 

cells. 
. The animal kingdom has many divisions. 

Oxygen is necessary to living things. 

Osmosis is important to living things. 

The anatomy of man resembles closely that of 

higher animals. 

Plants contain chlorophyll. 
6. Flower parts include pistil and stamen. 

Man’s soul makes the difference between him and 

animals. 


uw" 


Features of Course Rated 
, Question 7: In a single brief paragraph say what was 
| good or bad about the biology course. 
For every four comments, three were favorable and 
one was contrary. The two favorable comments that 
occurred most frequently were to the effect that “we” 
(the students) learned much from the course and found 
f it interesting. Trips were listed on the credit side and 
t included journeys to the Cincinnati Zoo to survey living 





- How to operate it is the subject of discussion 
is between a member of the faculty and a student 
of Shanley High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 

The most outstanding feature of the stage 

is the system of lighting. A ceiling catwalk 

30 feet from the stage houses the control panel 
and six 750-watt spotlights. The control 

panel affords a transformer dimming system, 
eliminating the heavy equipment necessary with 
resistance dimmers, commonly used for school stages. 
The switch panel, designed by Dr. Walsh, gives 
complete, individual control of the 

spotlights overhead and of the 12 floodlights 


vn on stage. 




























































forms representing the animal kingdom; to Mammoth 
Cave to gain atmosphere in our study of fauna and 
flora of prehistoric times; twice to the local museum, 
once to study preserved representatives of the animal 
phyla and again to handle the fossils collection there; 
and a tour of the dairy in our neighborhood. 

On the debit side of the ledger is found the wail of 
too much homework. (But that cannot be taken very 
seriously because any homework, no matter how little, 
is “too much.”) However, to offset the claim by a few 
that plants are dull or boring, a study of plants in the 
beginning of the school year instead of in the Spring is 
being contemplated. This revision in schedule would give 
the first pleasant and novel experiences of the biology 
course to the less interesting subject matter. The tabula- 
tion follows (numbers represent students who listed 
preferences ) : 


Goop FEATURES 1953 1952 Total 
Learned 49 27 76 
Interesting 40 30 70 
Movies 11 36 47 
Trips 14 20 34 
Lab work 8 16 24 
Bap FEATURES 1953 1952 = Total 
Too much homework 16 12 28 
Drawings 7 9 16 
Plants Dull 6 6 12 
Too much per period 3 6 9 
Overtime 2 6 8 


In the following break-down by classes, after allow- 
ing for the facts that class 2D had to be disciplined the 
day of the questionnaire and that 2G was also the 
biology teacher’s homeroom, both cases in 1953, it 
appears that the average students are more satisfied 
with biology than those on the real high or real low IQ 
scale. 


1953 1952 

Favorable Favorable 

Class comments comments 
2C 73% 72% 
2D 63% 81% 
2E 82% 84% 
2F 72% 70% 
2G 83% 73% 


Department rating in 1953: 75% ; department rating 
in 1952: 77%. 


Conclusions 


In the teaching of the three main divisions of biology, 
man, animal, and plant, it would probably be difficult to 
give equal emphasis to all three. The teacher, like the 
student, finds man the most interesting and might tend 
to slight plant study giving it whatever time might be 
left over in the spring. It would be poor pedagogy to go 
overboard in favor of man pushing the study of man to 
the limit and letting animals and plants go into the 











































background as incidental portions of the course. The 
versatile teacher could capitalize on the students’ innate 
interest in the study of man by teaching them to recog- 
nize in the plant and animal world about them a reflec- 
tion of man. The boys are amazed to find that the proc- 
esses studied in plants are the same as those studied for 
animals and man. The processes are more spectacular in 
the latter but with experiments, demonstrations, and lab 
work the students can be introduced to the marvelous 
adaptability of plants for the six life functions peculiar 
also to man. Recognition of man’s ultimate dependence 
on plants for food and oxygen might help plants gain 
a higher placement in the students’ estimation. 

Of the six functions common to all living things, man 
included, high interest rating was accorded reproduction. 
Its placement next to anatomy of man proves the eager- 
ness of the adolescent to get the matter of sex straight 
and from a scientific point of view. Evidently what they 
hear unofficially confuses them and they appreciate the 
classroom’s casual approach to the truth in the use of 
text, movies, and dissection of animals. Closely allied to 
reproduction and rated close by, was heredity, a sort of 
finale on the academic treatment of reproduction. Here 
the biology becomes personal in that the students under- 
stand the resemblances among the members of the 
family. We conclude, therefore, that the more the biol- 
ogy can be related to the individual, the more inter- 
esting it should become. 


Urge to Tinker 

The boyish urge to tinker can be seen sublimated 
in biology students. The landslide vote that was made in 
favor of dissection proves the point. We spend much lab 
time on dissection of various animals and plants, and 
interest in biology seems to be proportional to time 
devoted to dissection. Hence it follows that if an inter- 
esting activity can be associated with dull subject 
matter, interest in the subject will show a gain. This 
fact was brought out in the garden project which gave 
plants greater interest for the year 1953 than in the 
previous year when there was no garden. 

One of the worst stumbling blocks in biology is the 
necessity of introducing many new and technical terms 
into the vocabulary of the students. How this obstacle 
might be overcome was demonstrated in the case of the 
word “osmosis.” In the Fall when first mention of 
Osmosis was about to be made, an exhibit was set up 
involving control and experimental apparatus. The boys 
were made to wonder why the liquid should rise clear 
to the ceiling in the one, while nothing happened in the 
other. The ensuing explanation of how the liquids diffuse 
through the membrane in the first apparatus and not 
in the second, not only impressed the new word on their 
minds but also put the exhibit high on the list of readily 
remembered demonstrations. 


Movies Rate Fourth Place 


In both years the biology students placed movies 
fourth on the list of laboratory activities (our biology 
lab is our projection room, an ideal set-up). Later on 


ia the questionnaire when asked to comment on the 
pros and cons of the course, they put movies third on 
the list of favorable comments. It should be concluded 
therefore that movies enhance the biology course. Movies 
were obtained from three sources: the University of 
Kentucky by rental ; Modern Talking Pictures of N. Y., 
free; and from the Kentucky State Health Depart- 
ment, free. Three of the nine titles listed as best movies 
were the educational type, Encyclopedia Britannica Pro- 
ductions, 12-minute films applicable directly and com- 
pletely to any high school biology text. They were like 
chapters of the text come to life on the screen. Such 
movies definitely make reading of the text easier 
especially when time is taken after the showing to let 
the students see the remarkable likeness of text to 
movie. The above seems to indicate, therefore, that the 
non-commercial titles should be included in the biology 
film schedule. 


Effect of Repetition Noted 

In the listing of biological facts they learned in the 
course of the year, it is interesting to note that many of 
the boys discovered that chlorophyll originates in green 
plants. The claims of patent medicines must have had 
them confused somewhat. This listing of biological facts 
is a favorite assignment for movies. This same technique 
was used in the questionnaire. We have accounted for 
the frequency of the statement concerning milk in the 
diet, and can trace the next statement about the six life 
functions to the textbook. In the text, animals and man 
were treated with the six life functions as the outline of 
study. This repeating, over and over again, for each 
representative of the animal kingdom, and then for 
man too, must have so impressed the life functions 
on the boys that many listed them first. This is a proof 
of the truth that learning depends greatly on repetition 
of the facts. (Continued on page 523) 





A favorite spot at Mount Carmel Academy, Wichita, 
Kansas, is the snack room. Here, difficulties 

of the mornings are forgotten as one listens to 
favorite recordings and enjoys an extra snack to top 
off a delicious lunch. 
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By FR. HERBERT JONES, O.CARM. 
Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario 








A CRISIS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES is now 
| facing a crisis. It is a crisis which can be solved only in 
the light of the answer to the question: Where are we 
to find the teachers needed to staff our fast growing 
schools ? 

Dr. Urban Fleege, noted Catholic educator, declares 
that 1960 will be the peak year for the increasing en- 
rollment of students in Catholic schools throughout the 


e United States. He claims that, conservatively speaking, 
f there will be an increase of 1,060,000 students in Catho- 
n lic schools during the decade of 1950. If this figure is 
d accurate, there will be need for some 44,000 aditional 
ts teachers by 1960. In order to fulfil the requirements of 
1 this figure there will have to be an increase in religious 
Ir vocations of approximately 100% over the previous 
€ ten year period. 
fe 
in The Catholic Lay Teacher 
of Since there is no reason to believe that there will be 
ch such an increase in vocations to the religious life, the 
a Catholic educational system must find a new source for 
- its teachers. Seemingly, the only possible solution to 
of this problem lies in a relatively untapped source—the 
we Catholic lay teacher. In 1949 only 13.8% of all the teach- 
8) ers in our Catholic schools did not belong to some reli- 
gious community. Even more enlightening, considering 
a that there are many more female teachers than there are 
ta, male, is the fact that of this 13.8% the percentage of 
ies Catholic lay women was only 1% greater than that of 
3 to Catholic lay men. Why are our young Catholic lay 
_ people, particularly women, hesitating to enter into the 


Catholic school system as teachers? 


Three Related Problems 


In answer to this question there are three closely re- 
lated problems: (1) lay teachers are not accepted as 
having a place in the Catholic school system; (2) Cath- 
. Olic high school and college graduates are not being 
_ €neouraged to enter the teaching profession; and (3) 
the financial remuneration given to the lay teacher is, 
in most cases, considerably below the current standard 
of living. 

Many pastors, superiors of religious communities, 
and parents object to lay people teaching in schools 
which by their very nature are religious. This problem 
atises through the ignorance in the general public of 

the true history of the lay teacher and his place in 
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Catholic education. They fail to realize that the first 
Catholic schools in this country were taught by laymen 
who sometimes tripled as organists, sacristans, and 
teachers. A layman who receives authorization from 
the bishop of the diocese to teach in diocesan schools 
holds the same position as the priests, Sisters, and 
Brothers. For the divine command to go and teach was 
given to the apostles who were bishops, and all others 
receive their right to teach from them. 


initiative Up To Administrators 


If the lay teacher is to assume his proper place in 
the Catholic school system, then the initiative must be 
taken by the administrative forces in our schools. It 
is important that the lay teacher be accepted on the 
same basis as the religious teacher. Any program which 
distinguishes between the lay teacher and the religious 
teacher is doomed to almost certain failure. Any dis- 
crimination between the two will suggest to the parents 
and to the children that the lay teacher is an inferior 
teacher. However, it is understood that the religious 
teacher would teach all the formal classes in religion. 
It stands to reason that in most cases a lay teacher, - 
even though well trained in his religion, would not 
have the same deep insight into his faith that would be 
had by a. Religious who has consecrated his very life 
to God. 

On the other hand, the acceptance of lay téachers 
into the Catholic school system is not merely a one- 
sided problem. The lay teachers themselves must realize 
that their position will never be comparable to that of 
teachers in schools, Catholic or otherwise, conducted 
by other laymen. They must willingly give up the 
natural desire for advancement in their work as part 
of their vocation as lay teachers. They must realize that 
teaching in a Catholic school is a dedicated service. 


St. Louis Archdiocese Held an Example 


Great progress has already been made in an effort 
to solve the second reason why Catholic graduates 
hesitate to enter the teaching profession. The Lay 
Teachers Guild of the Archdiocese of St. Louis has 
inaugurated many projects with the sole purpose in 
mind of alleviating the teacher shortage. Four of this 
Guild’s more successful projects were: Arranging to 
have talks given to students in Catholic colleges in an 
endeavor to persuade them to prepare for teaching; 
talks over the radio on the need for teachers; spot an- 
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nouncements on the radio giving directions as to where 
information concerning scholarships and schools could 
be obtained; and announcements in parish bulletins 
giving the same information. 

Besides the above mentioned projects, the Guild 
established two other programs which were very success- 
full. First, they inaugurated at Maryville College of 
the Sacred Heart, what is known as the Duchesne 
Program. Through this program teachers are given 
tuition-free courses to supplement courses which they 
have already had. Most often these courses consist of 
the education courses needed for accreditation. The 
other program is known as the Cadet Teacher Training 
Program by which scholarships are made available for 
eligible college students who are willing to agree to 
teach in Catholic schools of the diocese or parish for 
the same number of years as they are given free college 
training. 


Similar Program Suggested by America 

Father John J. Reilly in America magazine (Sept. 
25, 1954) suggests a program very similar to the Cadet 
Teacher Training Program. He points out that since 
many of our Catholic colleges are already equipped, 
through summer and winter courses, to train qualified 
teachers in an accelerated course of three years, our 
Catholic organizations and parish groups should be 
encouraged to donate scholarships which could be of- 
fered to outstanding Catholic students in Catholic as 
well as public schools on the condition that they would 
teach in the parish school for an equal period of three 
years. 

Another method of recruiting lay teachers is one 
which is far less expensive to operate than the programs 
already suggested. This method consists simply in 
educating our religious teachers, lay teachers, and 
guidance counsellors concerning the place that lay 
teachers must assume in the Catholic school system if 
there are to be sufficient teachers to meet this crisis. 
Of those mentioned, the guidance counsellors and the 
lay teachers can best direct the attention of Catholic 
students to the present need for teachers, the qualifica- 
tions expected, and the rewards of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Alternative Solution 


Another solution suggested by Father Reilly affects 
both this problem concerning the recruiting of lay 
teachers, and the third problem concerning the wages 
of the lay teacher. He suggests that there are possibly 
very many young Catholic men and women who would 
like to give part of their life to the service of God. He 
urges the formation of a society of laymen who would 
live together in a community and teach in the Catholic 
schools of the diocese or deanery, whichever the case 
might be. Such teachers would be given a small sum 
with which to meet small personal expenses, such as 
room and board, etc., and the rest would be taken care 
of by the Society. Under this arrangement, the pastors 
of the schools employing these teachers would pay the 


Society directly, rather than the individual teachers. It 
is under these circumstances that the old adage, “two 
can live cheaper than one,” would really come true. 

The effects of this society would be twofold: first, 
the shortage of teachers in Catholic schools would be 
lessened; and second, many of these teachers with a 
sound Catholic philosophy of life would eventually enter 
into the public school system where their influence 
would do a tremendous amount of good. 


Hire Through Central Office 


The third aspect of the crisis treated in this article, 
the wages of the lay teacher, has been given a great deal 
of thought by Msgr. Henry Hald, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Brooklyn, New York. Msgr. Hald 
claims that in order to have capable lay teachers in 
Catholic schools, there must be a central office through 
which, and only through which, pastors could hire 
their lay teachers. Such an agency would solve two 
problems at once. It would give the lay teachers a just 
and living wage, and it would insure the teacher of 
job security for at least the time stipulated in the 
contract which would have been made through this 
agency when he was hired. 

By the way of recapitulation, it would seem that if 
the third aspect of this crisis were met and satisfactorily 
solved, the two remaining phases of the problem would 
work themselves out. If the lay teacher could be assured 
of a living wage, job security, and a retirement and 
illness compensation plan, the problem of attracting 
them into our Catholic schools would be practically 
reduced to non-existence. Once the lay teachers were 
back in the Catholic schools in sufficient numbers, 
custom would change the problem of getting them 
accepted by pastors, parents, and religious superiors. 


These students of St. Catherine Academy, Brona, N. Y., 
are members of the photography club. 

They have at their disposal a well-equipped 

dark room. These facilities were 

planned into the new school building erected 

a little over two years ago. 
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MEET THE J'S: Politness 


in Correspondence 


By Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M., St. Francis de 
Sales H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan 
“JEAN! HERE’S SOME MAIL FOR US—two letters! Come 
quickly !” 
“Coming, Joan! Two letters the same day? How 
thrilling !” 
“Look at this one. Isn’t it nicely written? I wonder 
who sent it.” 
“The only way to find out is to open it. Hurry, Joan. 
I’m just dying to know who wrote to us, aren’t you?” 
“I think I'll live. Here, read it, if it’s killing you so. 
Now, who is it?” 
“Nancy Campbell! Look, it’s an invitation.” 
“It’s getting more and more exciting every minute. 
Just a glance at that invitation would make anyone 
want to accept, even without knowing what it’s for.” 


Admiring Way Things Look 


“Aren’t you funny, Joan! You're always admiring 
the way things /ook, even before you know what they 
are for.” 

“Well, looks are important, especially in correspond- 
ence. I read that in a courtesy book in the library.” 

“Yes, but look, Joan, this not only looks attractive, 
but it says something very interesting, too: 

“Dear Jean and Joan, 

“My cousin, Marilyn Stroh, is visiting us, and 

I should like to have you meet her. Can you come 

to dinner at five o’clock on Sunday evening, and go 

to the theater with the family afterwards? Father 
has promised to take you home. I do hope you can 
come. 


Sincerely yours, 
Nancy Campbell. 
Joan, let’s ask Mother this very instant.” 


Mother Gives Consent 


Of course Mother gave her consent, so the next step 
the twins had to consider was their reply to the invita- 
tion. 

“Td love to write a note of acceptance that would 
look just as attractive as that invitation,” remarked 
Joan, looking at it admiringly once more. 

_ “The pleasure is all yours,” agreed Jean. “But look, 
Joan, here’s that other letter that we haven’t even 
looked at yet. Let’s read it first, before writing that 
= “Thi , ag ee 

_ This one doesn’t look so appetizing,” remarked 
Joan, picking it up gingerly. 

= 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


“It certainly doesn’t. Why, even I would know better 
than to send out a letter written in pencil.” 
“Just look at the writing!” 


Inside Dingy, Too 

“No wonder we read the other one first. Oh, well, 
let’s see what it is, anyway. Look! The inside is just 
as dingy and disorderly as the outside!” 

“Well, what does it say? We'll have to read it, I 
suppose.” 

“Tsn’t this funny! It’s another invitation for Sunday : 

“Dear girls: 

“Will you come to my berthday party next 
sunday it will be from 5 to 8, Plese let me no 
yours truely 
Mary Jane Smith” 

“It might be a good idea to give this thing to Sister 
Josephine. It would make a good remedial English 
lesson, wouldn’t it?” 

“There are plenty of corrections to make. Wouldn’t 
you think a sixth grade girl would know better? But 
then, poor Mary Jane hasn’t a twin to do half the 
thinking for her.” 

“That’s right. We are lucky, aren’t we? They say 
two heads are better than one—” 

“Even if—” laughed Jean. “Well, what’s the answer 
to this one?” 

“You should no—n-o,” spelled Joan. “I think we can 
truthfully say that we can’t go to Mary Jane’s party, 
because ‘we've already accepted Nancy’s invitation.” 

“Joan, just think! If we had opened Mary Jane’s 
invitation first!” 

“Who would open first one that looked so very un- 
inviting? Now we have two invitations to answer—one 
to accept, and one to decline. That leaves us one apiece.” 

“I’m getting gladder every minute that I’m a twin. 
Think of having to answer all one’s own mail!” 

“You sound overburdened, just because we happened 
to receive two notes in one day. Now, which shall be 
which ?” 

“T think I could answer this one,” decided Jean, 
picking up Nancy’s note. “You are better at writing, 
so you may have the pleasure of doing the hard one.” 


> 


On School Paper First 


“Very well. Replies don’t have to be long, anyway. 
Let’s try them out on school paper first, then copy 
them.” 

“Good idea. This will be our first chance to use that 
fine stationery Dad gave us for our birthday,” added 
Jean, rummaging in the desk drawer for the new box. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


College of the Holy Cross 


The College of the Holy Cross, under the direction of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, is a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege for men (resident and day), empowered by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to grant full academic degrees. The 
College was founded in 1843 by Most Rev. Benedict Joseph 
Fenwick who invited the Jesuits to organize the course of 
studies and who, in 1846, ceded to them full possession of the 
institution, land and buildings unencumbered. 


LOCATION 


The campus of 163 acres is situated on the terraced slopes of 
Mount Saint James, about 2 miles from the business district of 
Worcester, Mass. There are twelve large buildings on the 
campus as well as an athletic stadium with a seating capacity 
of 23,000. Communications regarding admission should be ad- 
dressed to Director of Admissions, College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


The College of the Holy Cross is affiliated with The Catholic 
Educational Association, The American Council on Education, 
The Association of American Universities, The Association of 
American Colleges, The New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, New England Conference 
on Graduate Education, The American Mathematical Society 
and The Jesuit Educational Association. 


FACULTY 


Members of the Society of Jesus (S.J.), lay officers of instruc- 
tion. 


LIBRARY 
175,000 volumes; Periodical Room; Museum. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Honors and non-Honors) in the Humanities. 

Bachelor of Science in Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Business Administration (Economics, Accounting, 
Industrial Relations, Marketing), Social Sciences, His- 
tory and Political Science, Education. 

Master of Science in Chemistry. 

Air Force ROTC and Naval ROTC programs leading to com- 
missions in the regular and/or reserve forces. 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


Classics Physics 
Religion Biology 
Education Chemistry 
Philosophy Sociology 


Modern Languages Mathematics 


English and Fine Arts 
Accounting and Economics 
Air Science and Tactics 
Naval Science and Tactics 

History and Political Science 
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CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Health Service; Guiaance Program; An- 

nual Retreat; Student Employment; Placement Bureau; 
special theatrical productions, lectures, musical recitals; 
other formal and informal functions. 


College Societies and Clubs: B.J.F. Debating Society; Intra- 
mural Debating; Mathematics Club; Dramatic Society; 
Aquinas Circle;.Cross and Scroll Club; Concert Band; 
Glee Club; College Choir; Purple Crusaders (dance 
orchestra) ; Modern Language Academies; Cross and 
Crucible Chemist’s Club; Labor Problems Academy; 
History Academy; Purple Key Campus Radio Station 
WCHC; Radio Workshop; Student Congress; Career 
Research Associates; Interracial Justice Club; Human 
Relations Club; Outing Club; Art Club; Chess Club; 
Camera Club; Yacht Club; Knights of Columbus; So- 
dality of Our Lady; Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; 
Berchman’s Sanctuary Society. 


Student Publications: Holy Cross Purple (literary monthly) ; 
The Crusader (newspaver); The Hormone (chemistry 
monthly) ; Le Croise (French fortnightly) ; The Purple 
Patcher (year book). 


Athletics: Athletic Association; intercollegiate and intramural 
programs in football, baseball, basketball, track, golf, 
tennis, swimming, hockey, yachting, bowling. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Requests for application forms must be addressed to the 
Director of Admissions, College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass., no later than April 1 of the Senior year in high school. 


2. A complete transcript of high school work must be accom- 
panied by a report from the high school Principal appraising 
the student’s personal qualifications. 3. Satisfactory completion 
of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by 
the College Entrance Examination Board. (For information 
on dates, etc., of this test, write to College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J.) 4. Candidates are 
urged, not required, to take three Achievement Tests admin- 
istered by the same Board. 
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ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


N.B. All units must be recognized by the secondary school as 
credits toward graduation in a college preparatory course. A 
unit is a full year of such work (36 weeks at least) on a basis 
of 4 to 5 recitation periods per week. 


Freshman applicants must show a record of a minimum of 15 
units chosen from the following subjects and distribution of 
units: English Composition and Literature (4); Latin (2-4); 
Greek (2-4); French (2-4); German (2-4); Spanish (2-4); 
Italian (2-4); Elementary Algebra (1); Intermediate Algebra 
(1); Advanced Algebra (%4-1); Plane Geometry (1); Solid 
Geometry (4); Plane Trigonometry (14); Biology (Botany, 
Zoology—1); Chemistry (1); General Science (34-1); Me- 
chanical Drawing (1) ; Physical Geography (1); Physics (1) ; 
American History (1); Ancient History (1); Medieval His- 
tory (1); Modern History (1); Civil Government (%-1): 
Economics (1); Commercial Geography (4-1); Commercial 
Law (%-1); Social Studies (1-3). 


EXPENSES PER YEAR 


Tuition 


$600.00 
Board and Room. 


$800.00 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
A substantial number of full and partial tuition scholarships 


for incoming and enrolled freshmen are offered. Write to 
Director of Admissions for details. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top row: Benediction in St. Joseph’s Chapel; 
Hanselman Hall, one of the dormitory buildings; informal 
college dance in the Field House. 


Opposite page, bottom row: Dining Hall; B. J. F. debate team 
prepares for intercollegiate tourney; College Chapel and Ad- 
ministration Building. 

This page, top row: aerial view of the campus; Naval 
R. O. T. C. on parade; Dinand Library. 


This page, bottom row: College choir rehearses; Naval Science 
and Tactics class; the Field House. 
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Saint Mary's College 


Notre Dame 


Indiana 


A Catholic college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
since 1844. Enrollment: 850 students 
from 37 states and five foreign coun- 
tries. Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. For 
catalog, write to Director of Admis- 
sions, Box 91. 


Graduate School of Theology for Sis- 
ters and Laywomen—Degrees: M.A. 
and Ph.D. in Religion. For catalog, 
write the Dean of.the School of The- 
ology, Saint Mary's College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Box 92. 


“That’s right. I’m glad Dad considers us grown wp) 
enough to use real grown-up stationery. It’s the right 
kind, too. The etiquette book calls for ‘plain white 
unruled letter paper of good quality.’ That’s just what 
this is.” 

“Yes, and Nancy’s it, too. Joan, I have an idea, the 
first I’ve had in days!” 

“Days? I thought you were going to say ‘Years’! 
What’s the idea?” 


Perhaps a Gift 

“Thanks. Maybe Mary Jane’ could use some good 
quality stationery, like this. After all, she did invite us 
to her party. Wouldn’t it be all right for us to send her 
a gift, even though we can’t attend?” 

“That is an idea, Jean. Yes, let’s give her a box of 
good stationery, like this, and a new pen, too. It might 
help to improve her correspondence. Now, let’s con- 
centrate on those replies.” 

For some time the girls thought, wrote, corrected, 
and rewrote. Finally they both looked up at once, 

“Finished?” asked Joan. “Now let’s censor.” 


Rewrote for Final Copies 


They exchanged papers, criticized, and then rewrote 
the final copies on good stationery. 

“Let me have a final look at yours, Jean, please.” 

Here is what Jean had written: 

Dear Nancy, 

It will be a pleasure for us to meet your cousin 
next Sunday at dinner, and to attend the theater 
with you afterwards. We are looking forward most 
eagerly to this occasion. Thank you for inviting us. 

Your friends, 
Jean and Joan Martin. 
“How does the refusal look in your very best han¢- 
writing ?” asked Jean. 
“Here it is. See for yourself.” 


Joan’s Refusal Note 

Here is Joan’s note: 

Dear Mary Jane, 

We are very sorry that we cannot attend your 
birthday party next Sunday, as we had already 
accepted an invitation to dinner on that day. We 
wish you many happy returns of the day, and regret 
that we will not be with you. 

Your friends, 
Jean and Joan Martin. 

The twins mailed both notes immediately. On th 
way to Nancy Campbell’s home the next Sunday, they 
stopped at Mary Jane’s door to present their cifts a ani 
to repeat their regrets. 

A few days later came this note: 

Dear Jean and Joan, % 

Many thanks for the lovely and useful gifts youll 
left at the door for me on my birthday. They are 
most appreciated, especially since I have new 
before had such exquisite stationery nor such @ 


good pen to use. I was very sorry you could not 
attend the party, but I was pleased to receive ye . 
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courteous note, and your gifts delighted me very 

much. I shall remember your thoughtfulness every 

time I use the stationery and the pen. 

Your grateful friend, 
Mary Jane. 

“It worked!’’ exulted Jean. 

“It certainly did. I believe 1 have never seen a more 
correct or nicely written note.” 

“Which only proves that the right tools do help,” 
added Jean. 


Discussion 

1. When should letters or notes be written? 

2. How should letters or notes be written? 

3. What kind of letter do you like to receive? 

4. What is the difference between friendly and busi- 
ness letters ? 

5. When should business letters be written ? 

6. What is the correct form for writing business 
letters ? 


Things to Remember 


1. Use black or dark blue ink, never pencil, in writing 
letters, cards, etc. 

2. Use legible handwriting and avoid blots, finger 
marks, and erasures. Be most careful to spell and 
punctuate correctly. 

3. Observe margins at the top, bottom, and both sides 
of the page. 

4. Write as you would talk—correctly, pleasantly, 
and tactfully. 

5. Write promptly to acknowledge invitations, gifts, 
or overnight visits. 

6. A condolence letter is a note of sympathy which 
should be sent promptly to a friend on hearing of the 
death of a member of the family. 

7. Invite in an informal way by note or over the 
telephone. The invitation is written in a brief paragraph 
or two, the same as a friendly letter. 

8. Specify the time to arrive and the time to leave 
in an invitation. 


OUR BOOK FAIR 


y Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M., St. Francis de 
a H.S., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


A BOOK FAIR CAN BE A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE in more 
ways than one, and we consider the fall book fair at St. 
Francis de Sales School a success in every way. 

First of all, the book fair illustrated pupil-librarian 
‘operation in action, not merely in theory. Volunteer 
workers from each grade in the high school began 
planning with the Sister librarian early in the school 
ytat. Book selection and ordering were accomplished 
tatly, so that the books were delivered. to the school 
several days before the date set for the fair. The work- 
ts formed themselves into groups, each group choosing 
‘captain who would be responsible for one table at 
the book fair. Thus, ten groups were formed, accord- 
ing to the following types of books: Table 1, Books 
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HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXTS 


THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four years of 
High School 


By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


The Purpose of the series is to present in accordance 
with modern pedagogical standards and the require- 
ments of Catholic High Schools, the truth of the 
Catholic Religion. Extreme technicality and simplicity 
have been avoided. The course is based on the division and order of the 
larger Baltimore Catechism, save that the Catechetical Method is not 
followed. Each part follows logically and the interdependence of the 
various doctrines is clearly shown. 

Part 1 —The Chief Truth of Faith, first year. Paper covers, Net —72¢ 

Part 2 —The means of Grace, second year. Paper covers, Net —72¢ 


Rev. John M. Laux 


Part 3 —Christian Moral, Third year. Paper covers, Net —78¢ 
Part 4 —Christianity and the Church, fourth year. 
Paper covers, Net —78¢ 


A teacher’s manual with each book telling exactly how to present 
the doctrinal matter in correlation with Church History, Liturgy and 
Scripture. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


A complete history of the Catholic Church to the present day with 
125 illustrations, 8 maps, summaries and tables. It contains many 
excerpts from Fathers and Doctors of the Church and from the various 
councils. This textbook may either be used as a basic text for a one 
year or two year course in Church History in junior and senior classes 
or its study may be correlated with the texts in doctrine throughout 
the four years. 621 pages. Net —$2.16 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 
By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


The author treats of the Nature, Origin and Purpose of the Bible. He 
points out the Bible’s literary and poetic excellence. He analyzes each 
book, gives an account of its author and presents the most interesting 
portion for the student’s reading. Each chapter is followed by sugges- 
tions for study, including projects and questions. Will serve for a 1 or 
2 year special course in Sacred Scripture in Junior and Senior years. 
IMustrated. 326 pages. Net —$1.80 


THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY SERIES 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four Years of 
College 


A thorough and scientific explanation of Catholic 
Doctrine. It covers the entire body of Dogma, cor- 
related with Moral Theology, arranged and pre- 
sented in textbook form. 


VOL. 1 





Rev. Charles 
G. Herzog, 8.1. 
DEFENSE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J. 


It correlates the Life of Christ with Doctrine Teaching. Contains com- 
plete text of the Four Gospels, with the passages relating to the 


Divinity of Christ and the Church, in bold type. 526 pages. Size 
5%” x 8”. Net —$2.40 
VOL. 2 GOD AND CREATION 

By Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.). 

It treats the Act of Faith, of the Unity and Trinity of God, of the 
Creation, Fall of Man, Heaven, Hell and Purgatory, and the Angels. 
Includes treatises on evolution and spiritualism. 309 pages. Size 
52" x 8”. Net —$2.40 


VOL. 3 GOD THE REDEEMER 
By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.}. 


Presents and explains the basic doctrine, then quotes the sources 
Scriptural and Traditional of the teaching, and cites examples from 
Patristic Writings to show the formulation of Catholic Doctrine. 246 
pages. Size 542” x 8”. Net —$2.40 


VOL. 4 CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION 


By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.}. 


It contains a full treatise of the am the origin, nature and 
elements of each. 258 pages. Size 512” x Net —$2.40 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6—8 Barclay Street Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 New York 8, N.Y. 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 


A Catholic liberal arts college for women, resident and day, 
conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. Founded in 
1841, Manhattanville received from the University of the State 
of New York in 1917 the power of conferring academic degrees. 


LOCATION 


The 250-acre campus at Purchase, Westchester County, is a ten 
minutes’ drive from White Plains. It is accessible by rail (New 
York Central to White Plains, or New York, New Haven & 
Hartford to Rye), by car (Hutchinson River Parkway or Saw 
Mill River Parkway), and by plane (Westchester County airport 
is at five minutes’ distance). 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 


The College has the official recognition and approval of the fol- 
lowing organizations: The Association of American Universities, 
the Association of American University Women, the Catholic 
University of America, The Middle - States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the National Association of 
Schools of Music, National Catholic Educational Association, 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
The College holds membership in: The American Council on 
Education, the Association of American Colleges, the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education, the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Greater New York Council for Foreign Students, 
the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. The 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music of Manhattanville is affiliated 
with the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music, Rome. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The aim of the College is the formation of Christian women who 
think, judge, and act constantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ. To achieve this goal, Man- 
hattanville endeavors to interpret and transmit the knowledge, 
ideals, and values of Christian tradition and culture and to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge by means of schclarly inves- 
tigation and research. The program of study and the co-cur- 
ricular activities are designed to guide the student in the quest 
of truth and to awaken in her the love of wisdom. The family 
spirit which binds students and faculty together in mutual 
respect and fellowship is characteristic of the schools and col- 
leges of the Society of the Sacred. Heart on six continents. 


FACULTY 


Religious of the Sacred Heart, priests, lay men and lay women 
holding degrees from 72 institutions of higher learning in the 
United States and in 14 foreign countries. 


LIBRARY 
96,937 titles; 355 periodicals. 


Bachelor of Arts, Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
English, French, German, History, Italian, Mathematics, 
Music Theory, Philosophy, Physics, Political Theory, 
Pre-Medical, Psychology, Russian, Social Theory, Spanish. 

Bachelor of Fine Arts, History of Art, Art Education, Practical 
Art. 

Bachelor of Music, Voice, Gregorian Chant, Gregorian Accom- 
paniment, Music Education, Theory, Music History, In- 
strument (piano, organ, violin, harp, etc.). 

Bachelor of Sacred Music, Gregorian Chant. 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart confers the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Music, 
and Bachelor of Sacred Music upon students who successfully 
complete the requirements of the respective curricula. N.B. The 
Arts and Fine Arts degrees are granted only to women. The two 
Music degrees are granted to qualifying men and women. 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Academic and personal guidance 
by the members of the Administration, Class Advisors, and 
members of the Faculty. College Infirmary with Resident Nurse 
in charge. Vocational Guidance and Placement Service. Annual 
Retreat. 

College Societies and Clubs: Sodality of the Children of Mary, 
Student Government, Welfare Council, Catholic Action Council, 
Choir, N.F.C.C.S., U.S.N.S.A., Athletic Association, Debating 
Club, Dramatic Association, Glee Club, English Club, Inter- 
national Club, Science Club, Dance Committee. 

Athletics : Fall activities include field hockey, tennis, badminton, 
archery, elementary and advanced golf and riding. Winter activ- 
ities include riding, modern, square and folk dancing, ice skating, 
and gymnastics. Spring activities include lacrosse, tennis, arch- 
ery, softball, elementary and advanced riding and golf. 

Student Publications: The Centurion (fortnightly newspaper), 
The Essay (literary magagzine), The Tower (yearbook). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: GENERAL 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart admits candidates 
whose academic record testifies to a capacity for the successful 
pursuit of higher studies and whose personal characteristics give 
promise that they will be responsible and contributing members 
of the student body. Applicants may enroll in one of the follow- 
ing curricula: Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Fine Arts; 
Bachelor of Music; Bachelor of Sacred Music. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: SCHOLASTIC 


1. The satisfactory completion of a secondary school course 


covering sixteen units of work. The subjects recommended are 
listed below : 


B.A. B.F.A. Mus. B. B.S.M. 

Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates 
English 4 units 4 units 4 units 4 units 
History 1 unit 1 unit 1 unit 1 unit 
Language 5 units 4 units 4 units 4 units 

(Latin: (Latin: 

2 or more) 2 or more) 

Mathematics 3 units 2 units 2 units 2 units 


2. The recommendation of the head of the school as to char- 
acter and ability to do college work. The college recommending 
grade is considered in evaluating the applicant’s record. 

3. Satisfactory scores in the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the 
English Achievement Test and any 2 other Achievements Tests. 
It is advisable to complete both the Aptitude and Achievement 
Tests not later than March of the fourth year. 


Tuition room, board and general fee for the year . . .$2,000 
Tuition, luncheon and general fee for Day Students ... 1,000 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1, Honorary Awards: A number of honorary scholarships are 
awarded annually on the basis of satisfactory completion of a 
college preparatory program, outstanding performance in the 
College Entrance Examination Board Tests, and academic and 
personal recommendations: Financial assistance is not given 
to candidates who compete for honorary awards. 

2. Financial Grants: A number of financial scholarships varying 
in value from $800 to $6400 ($200 to $1600 a year) are awarded 
annually on the same basis outlined for Honorary Awards, with 
the additional consideration of financial need. Employment op- 
portunities are also offered by which students may earn a grant- 
in-aid of $300 in return for service, valued at one dollar an 
hour, in the library, laboratories, dining room, etc. If a student 
feels that she can fulfill the requirements, she should request 
the scholarship forms from the Committee on Scholarships. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top to bottom: Air view of Manhattanville Col- 
lege campus ; looking into the chapel; physics student; between 
classes in front of the Administration Building; research work 
in the library; class in Mathematics. 


This page, top to bottom: Campus green, dormitory in back- 
ground; student assembly addressed by a member of the 

ty; classroom and music building; in the biology labo- 
fatory; music major; exterior of dining hall. 
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AVE money buy from 


WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK of 
FINE USED, REBOUND, and 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


For fast efficient SERVICE, place your order 
through Wilcox & Follett Co. We are the larg- 
est textbook jobber serving the Catholic Schools 
in the country. We offer you substantial SAV- 
INGS and fast, dependable service on your text, 
reference, and supplementary book needs 
throughout the year. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our un- 
qualified guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our 


T-5 6 catalog. Tables were decorated for the Book Fair 


Wilcox & Follett will pay you more for textbooks at St. Francis de Sales High School, Chicago. 
that you are no longer using in your schools. 
Simply write for our special quotation form for 


listi for Little Ones; Table 2, Books for Girls; Table 3, 
isting your books. 


Books for Boys; Table 4, Teen-age Books; Table 5, 
Adult Books; Table 6, Devotional Books (Bibles, 
Missals, etc.) ; Table 7, Books for Spiritual Reading; 
WILCOX & FOLLETT co Table 8, People You’ll Like to Meet; Table 9, Books 
e for Americans; and Table 10, About Other Lands. 
1000 W. Washington Boulevard Each group chose its color scheme and decorative de- 
Chicago 7, Ulinois signs. As the new books arrived, they were unpacked 
by the pupils and placed on shelves marked with the 
table numbers and types, with at least thirty books to 
each shelf. 


WEEKLY CURRENT Grade School Participated 
HISTORY TEXTS Grade school children were important, too. They, 


as well as the high school students, made book posters 

and took home invitations to relatives and friends. 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER These invitation slips were signed and returned to a 

For grades 10, 11, 12 contest box on the day of the fair. A book prize was 
won by a second grade boy. 





WEEKLY News REVIEW 


For grades 9, 10, 11 School Decorated 


THE JUNIOR REVIEW On Saturday, the day before the book fair, the 
workers spent the day in the school, decorating the 
school corridors with posters, setting up and decorating 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN tables, and, finally, arranging the display of books as. 
For grades 5 and 6 attractively as possible. 

| Sunday was the one day of the book fair. Some of 

These publications have been used for 30 years as the volunteers attended early Mass, in order to be back 
steppingstones to political responsibility and civic by 8:30 A.M., when the doors were unlocked. From 


leadership. They cover the news simply and im- that time until closing time, 4:30 P.M., a constant 


partially, emphasizing historical and geographical ; : : 
backgrounds, leading personalities, scientific develop- | stream of patrons came to view the display, most of 


ments, character education, and vocational guidance. them remaining to write out at least one order slip. 

| Profits from the sale of books, on that one day, enabled 

Free examination copies and subscription rates | us to purchase at least one hundred new titles for each 
available on request of our two libraries, elementary and high school. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE Measure of Success é 


1733 K St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. We do not measure the success of our book fait)” 
however, only according to the number of new volumes ™ 


For grades 7, 8, 9 
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our children are now using. The experiences of helping 
to plan, to decorate, to handle the best and the latest 
in good publications; of meeting and serving adult 
patrons, making change accurately, and remaining to 
clear up, right down to the last thumb tack; all of 
these, we feel, were good results which helped to 
educate our pupils in personality traits as well as in 
business experience, and, finally, to furnish the occasion 
for social development in working together efficiently 
and happily. The book fair was really fun. 

It was fun for the high school boys and girls who sold 
the books ; but it was also a treat for the eighth-graders 
who looked on from their own contest table, or from 
the doors they were courteously opening and closing 
for the patrons. These are the boys and girls who are 
eagerly looking forward to next fall, when they will 
be among the planners and the salespeople for the next 
school book fair ! 


THE SCHOOL PAPER: A Must 


By Sister Mary Jeannette, C. H. M., Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


YouR SMALL HIGH SCHOOL cannot afford to publish 
a newspaper, you say? Really, it cannot afford not to. 
For the student-published newspaper is today recog- 
nized as a most necessary co-curricular activity, of 
value not only to the individual student, but to the 
faculty, the community, and the general student body. 

Consider the small high school’s newspaper. It exists 
as the voice of the school.. Weekly, bi-weekly, or 
monthly, it goes into the hands of students, teachers, 
parents, alumni, and townspeople, informing them of 
past, current, and future school events. Look at the 
latest issue of any high school paper. Concentrate on 
its good points. You will find that it presents news of 


Pupils of St. Francis de Sales High School, Chicago, 
gained many valuable experiences 

through conducting a Book Fair. Even 

the eighth graders looked on from their contest table 
and assisted with courteously opening and 

closing doors for patrons. 




















HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


To help ALL students to progress 
FARTHER in science 


SCIENCE 


by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 


Covers all the major areas and all the fundamental concepts 
necessary for the ninth-grade course in general science. 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


by Moon, Mann, and Otto 
Complete 1956 revision—retains the systematic plan of 


organization and balance of content that have made this 
great textbook nationally popular in Catholic high schools. 


MODERN HEALTH 
by Otto, Julian, and Tether 
A fascinating text that is both authoritative and written in a 


simple, informal style. Unique in high school textbooks is its 
modern, wholesome, and full discussion of mental health. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY and MODERN PHYSICS 


by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe 
Used by hundreds of Catholic high schools in standard courses. 























































Just Off Press! 


LABORATORY GUIDE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


by Bro. Joseph A. Kuntz, $.M., Ph.D. 
(University of Dayton) 


Bro. Edward J. Dury, S.M., M.S. 


(North Catholic H.S., Pittsburgh) 
A laboratory manual and guide written ow for Catholic 
high schools for use with any biology textbook. 



























Special-Purpose Books for Differentiated 
Nonacademic Students 


LIVING THINGS 


by Fitzpatrick and Bain 


MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


by Brooks and Tracy 





You are cordially invited to visit our 
Booth (1-2) at the NCEA meeting. 


Leo F. Flatley, Director 
Catholic Schools Division 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York e Chicago « San Francisco 


NEW! COLORFUL! 
COMPLETE! My 


KINDERGRAPH 





MY KINDERGRAPH KIT is planned by Sister Mary 
Francine, $.S.C. for group work in reading readiness, 
social studies, number readiness, nature study and 
learning forms and concepts. 136 full-color pieces, on 
substantial cardboard; all-wool-flocked backs adhere, 
on contact, to Follett Display Easel or any flannel- _ 
board. 


Kit and Easel, complete . $14.95 
Kit materials only 9.45 


write Director of Catholic Education 
for Kits on Approval 


Follett Publishing Company 


1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 





Kuhlmann— Anderson 


Intelligence Test 
is serving well in 


Parochial 


Private 
Public 
Schools 


(1) Write for free samples, or, 


(2) Visit our N.C.E.A. Booth I-35 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
180 Nassau Street 


Princeton, N. J. 
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worthwhile activities in so attractive a manner that 


students want to take part in them. It points up the 
importance of maintaining high standards, of support- 
ing good causes, and it often entertains as it instructs, 

Reading the columns of this school newspaper you 
can learn the policies of the school. You can see the 
talents and abilities of the students come to life under 
the skillful direction of the faculty. You feel that you 
know something about the school when you finish read- 
ing the paper, do you not? 


Close Acquaintance with School 
All those who read the student-newspaper feel the 


same, as if they have a close acquaintance with the. 


school. They find themselves awaiting the paper and, 
through it, coming to appreciate what the school stands 
for. School citizens eagerly read of news they helped 
to make. Often, almost unconsciously, through their 
reading of the paper, they learn the technique of re- 
porting and the correct use of grammar and syntax. 

The school newspaper means much in the home. No 
literary masterpiece is read with so much joy and pride 
as a student’s thoughts and opinions are read by his par- 
ents. Even those issues that do not publish their child's 
name are read with interest, because the facts re 
corded concern him, his teachers, and his friends. Pee 
haps only once a year do the parents actually visit the 
school, but as often as the paper reaches the home, 
that often do parents “tour” the school’s premises, 
scrutinizing through the printed word its classrooms, 
its laboratories, and its every facility. 


The Showcase 

With pride the citizens of a community point to the 
school’s publication. In their opinion, it represents 
money well-spent ; it is the measure of the community's 
culture, the showcase of its educational system. 

Only those who have direct dealings with students 
can evaluate all that the high school newspaper can 
do for, and can give to, the staff members, those directly 
responsible for the paper’s publication. Girls and boys 
who naturally like after-school leisure hours can give 
their time and energy to planning, writing, interview- 
ing, illustrating copy, and meeting deadlines in so gay 
a fashion that it all seems effortless. Students who once 
complained about writing and re-writing themes as af 
English assignment learn to offer a column or a para 
graph, and they make no objection to the work of 
editing and polishing the style. The onetime . “bur- 
den”. of correct grammar usage is now a handy tool 
that no teacher needs to force upon them. 


Search Out Ideas 

The staff members read other school publications 
avidly, searching out ideas they can use in their papef, 
contrasting news and features as to source and style, 
and sympathetically happening upon errors which have 
slipped past the copy readers., Knowledge is suddenly 


important to the newspaper staff member, because it 


is to be shared with his readers. 
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Growth in Character Evident 


Beyond the benefit of academic training in correct 
speech and functional grammar, faculty members ap- 
preciate the growth in character that is so evident as 
students take on the responsibility of the newspaper. 
They see staff members grow in courtesy and poise 
as they make contacts for their paper. They find them 
catrying out directions and assignments just as they 
are given, reporting accurately and in detail. 

Teachers, too, recognize an upswing in the school’s 
spirit, the result of the newspaper’s influence. The 
newspaper, as the voice of the student body, whispers, 
shouts, or merely converses, and it definitely is heard! 

Not publish a newspaper? Why the school without 
such a publication is unfortunate. (The thousands of 
school papers across the country can’t be wrong.) What 
other co-curricular activity reaches so many? Permits 
such a varied group to participate? Provides such a 
practical use for the knowledge imparted in the class- 
rooms ? 


Economical and Practical 


School publications may be necessary and important, 
you argue, but they are too expensive! Not necessarily 
s0, say experienced advisors. According to them, your 
school’s newspaper may be one of four types: a regu- 
lar part of a local commercial publication; a mimeo- 
graphed paper “published” at the school; an offset- 
printed paper or a letterpress publication. For the small 
high school, perhaps offset is the most economical and 
practical way to reproduce the paper. Three-hundred 
copies of an eight-page newspaper, size 8% by 11 
inches, containing several photographs, can be had 
from one company for less than $40 an issue. And that 
cost can be met from the subscription price, without 
resorting to advertising. 

But a course in journalism is not offered at your 
school, you protest. Never mind. While it would be 
helpful and ideal if the students were to learn journal- 
istic principles and techniques in a regularly conducted 
course from a qualified instructor, many of the smaller 
schools successfully circulate top-ranking newspapers 
as an outgrowth of the English and: commercial classes. 
Of course, much of the actual putting together of the 
paper has to be done after school hours, and there is 
no denial that the work involved is difficult, but ques- 
tion any staff member or advisor and the answer you 


get will be, “It’s hard work, but it’s fun, and it’s 
worth it!” 


CLARIFYING SANCTIFYING GRACE 


By Sister Fidelis of the Holy i D.W., 670 
Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, N 


IN ABOUT THE FIFTH GRADE the children come upon the 
poem, “The House with Nobody in It,” by Joyce Kil- 
mer. Because of its striking rhythm and its appeal, they 


ae often taught to learn it by heart, and most of them 
like it, 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Convent Station, N. J. 





ST. BEDE COLLEGE & ACADEMY 


Benedictine Boarding School For Young Men 


| Fully Accredited Junior College & High School in the 


Famous Starved-Rock region 


100 miles So. West of Chicago 


For Information Write The Rev. Rector 


St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 








MENTZER, BusH AND COMPANY 


are pleased to announce 


the publication on 
April 16, 1956 
of Book 2 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 
(High School Religion) 


as revised by 
Elwell, Fuerst, Paulus 


The revised Book 1 was issued last spring. 
Revisions of Books 3 and 4 are in progress 
and will become available in successive 
years. 

A stock of the original edition of Book 2 
will be available for a limited time. 


Correspondence Invited 


Mentzer, Bush and Company 
330 East Cermak Road 
Chicago 16 





STANDARD TESTS 
NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 
For Secondary Schools and Colleges 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 

To indicate aptitude for professional work such as 
law, medicine, teaching, etc. 

ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non-Verbal) 

To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, etc. 

MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 

CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for clerical work. 

INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational in- 
terests. 

Specimen any Aptitude Test 50¢. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 

Specimen with Manual 75¢. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


arate tests in the principal Elementary and High 
School subjects and Battery Tests for grades 4-6 and 
7-9. College Tests in English, American History and 
Health. 


NEW TESTS 


Advanced Battery, Grades 7-9 
Reading Comprehension, Grades 4-9 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests, $2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests, $2.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests, $2.00 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 
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During the time allotted to religion, this poem can be 
juggled in various ways to explain the state of someone 
not in the state of sanctifying grace. Instead of the chil- 
dren trying to picture the “temple” which they are sup- 
posed to be, they can set their minds more quickly on an 
ordinary house. 

The “nobody” in it, of course, will be emphasized, as 
it will correspond to the absence of the Trinity in a 
soul without sanctifying grace. 


Prey to Temptation 

“With its shingles broken and black” (Show how the 
soul without sanctifying grace is more a prey to temp- 
tation and less able to resist it.) 

“So lonely” (Show need of faith, hope, and charity.) 

“Needs a dozen panes of glass” (State need of the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the four cardinal virtues, 
the faith, hope, and charity that the soul has not, when 
it is in the state of mortal sin.) 


Bad Habits Like Weeds 

“Weed the walk and take a scythe to the grass” (Show 
how bad habits multiply like weeds in the absence of 
God’s grace.) 

“It needs new paint and shingles and the vines should 
be trimmed and tied” (the new paint and shingles repre- 
sent the supernatural strength the soul will gain ; for the 
rest emphasize how the passions get entangled into 
everything like vines, and how to trim and tie them.) 

Quite naturally, after the negative side has been s0 
presented, go into what sanctifying grace is positively. 


FUN WITH GRAMMAR 


By Christine Albert 


ACTION IN TEACHING GRAMMAR INJECTS ATTENTION 
to the subject. It promotes interest and has attraction 
for the child. There was a time when the trite expression 
“dry grammar” was heard. This was due in part to the 
fact that children were required to cover too much work 
in grammar. The dislike for the subject is still evident; 
although educators have decreased the amount of work 
to be covered in the school curriculum. We know the 
function is to assist in the accurate conveyance of ideas 
to others by giving due regard to the relations of words 
in the sentence. Such expression denotes a definiteness 
and exactness of meaning. Language is the medium of 
thought. Grammar is the skeleton of the language ; hence 


| to return to its presentation the use of the following 
| games in getting the parts of speech across to a group 
| of children will aid the intermediate grade instructor 


at least. 


Target Shooting; 


Game on Nouns 

After preliminary instruction on what a noun is, 4 
checking up game on this may be had in “Target Shoot 
ing.” 
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One child goes to the front of the class and is given 
some special things to do such as, “Look at sentences on 
page 205.” The child takes nouns in order and reads 
each. He may keep his place in front of the class as long 
as he can “hit the target.” The rule must be made that 
his first answer counts. When he makes a mistake, some- 
one may be told to tell what kind of a noun each is, or 
some other “part of speech” can be used in this check-up 
game. The next, too, can be used for any part of speech. 


Credit of Twenty 


After children choose sides, each side is given a credit 
of twenty points on the board. This means that the figure 
“20” is written on the board in front of each line. The 
members of Team 1 have their first inning and try to 
keep their “‘credit of 20” by telling whether twenty 
words are nouns. If a member of Team 1 makes an error, 
he loses a point; if Team 2 can correct the error they 
may add one point to their score. The score stands 19 to 
21. When Team 2 has its inning, then Team 1 tries to 
capture some of their points by correcting errors. At 
no time may the sum of the scores on the board be more 
or less than forty because when one side loses a point 
the other gains it. 


On Verbs 
(a) After some direction on verbs, divide class into 


teams. Each time an action word is accepted give a point 
to the team that offered it. For instance using this as an 
introduction: This morning my dog came into my bed- 
room. Suggested words could be: bolted, dashed, leaped, 
crept, sneaked, jumped, darted, bounced, crawled, etc. 

(b) The pupils in each row should write as many 
verbs in a limited space of time as they could think be- 
ginning with certain letters, these having been dis- 
tributed evenly among the rows so as to have entire 
alphabet represented. This is excellent in drilling and 
contributes to vocabularly span. 


On Pronouns; Game, ““Move”’ 


Pronouns can bring in nouns as a review in presenta- 
tion. After instruction “Target Shooting” as a check-up 
would be appropriate, as would also a blackboard exer- 
cise called, “Move.” 

All go to the board. The child at the left end is desig- 
nated as the head. When the teacher reads a sentence, 
all children put an “N” on the board if the first word is 
a noun, A “V” if it is a verb, and “P” if it is a pronoun. 
Any child making a correct response, who is below any 
child or children making an error, moves up above any 
or all who make an error. The change in places is made 
after each letter is written and read. At the close of the 
drill period the children number and take their same 
places the next day. If you prefer, the child at the head 
of the line, at the close of the period, may be asked to 
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I have about 70¢ 
I spend about 50¢ 
I'll have left about 20¢ 


&¥ GROWTH IN 
AN ARITHMETIC 


by Clark « Junge « Moser ¢ Smith 


This series leads the way in according emphasis to 
the meanings of arithmetic, yet there is no better 
program for development of computational competence 
and ability to reason. It is strong in all three basic 
elements of arithmetic learning—concepts, computa- 
tional skills, and problem solving. 


- Teachers find that children are on their toes to apply 
common sense to computation in classrooms using 
Growth in Arithmetic. 


Ready in April 


PLANE % 
GEOMETRY 


by Rolland R. Smith 
and 
James F. Ulrich 






An eminently teachable book 


e in line with present-day thinking about the pur- 
pose and content of geometry. 


e stresses the meaning of proof and encourages 
understanding. 


e inviting format highlighted with color. 


e many contemporary applications of geometry 


(TV, Radar, Tacan, etc.) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


‘deri 1956 
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PRANG — HIGGINS — SPEEDBALL 
—BINNEY & SMITH—WHATMANS 
— STRATHMORE — TALENS — 
SHIVA—VENUS— DIXON— MANY by 
OTHER LINES — OVER 30,000 Ay 

ITEMS : 


Here is one source for all art classroom needs, from 
finger paints and rough paper to oils and Strathmore 
board. Whatever you want for art classes, you can buy 
it through Favor, Ruhl. 


The world’s favorite source of art supplies 
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a And now... 
SPELLING 
becomes interesting! 


Of all teachers, Spelling teachers, according to many educators, have 
the hardest time, because of the low interest in their subject. 

Here, if anywhere, something is needed to make teaching interesting. 
And here, at last, it is— 


WARP’S SPELLING REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 


In the usual thorough way of all REVIEW-WORKBOOKS, following the 
Warp Five-Point Method, which guarantees high interest, . these 
SPELLING REVIEW-WORKBOOKS take the drudgery out of teaching 
and learning Spelling. 


FREE TEN-DAY TRIAL 


You may try these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your Spelling classes 
for ten days without obligation. Simply send for as many as you require 
and try them for ten days. Return if you are not delighted with results. 
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go to the foot and begin to work up again at next 
period. In the above then you have a general drill on 
what was given, that can be repeated for other work to 
be given 


On Adjectives; A Game Called “Trapping” 
(a) Give an exercise in adding picture words to 
nouns. 
(b) Make riddles: 
gentle, kind, loving 
furry, black, purring 
smooth, sweet, creamy, cold. 


The game called, “Trapping”, will aid in studying 
about adjectives. Have the class stand. The individual 
child gives the adjective from first sentence assigned, 
If he is wrong the next one tries, and if the latter is right 
he goes ahead of the one or ones that made the error, 
In this way reaching the head, or being encouraged by 
his move or moves, the child enjoys “Trapping His 
Neighbor.” It is similar to “Move” but it doesn’t require 
writing on the blackboard. 


On Prepositions 


“Follow, the man from Cooks” is a game to teach 
prepositions effectively. We follow (or imitate) across 
the front, down the aisle, beside the desk, around the 
back, to the window, before the blackboard, at the door 
etc., until pupils are familiar with a long list of preposi- 
| tions and able to recognize the object as well as the 
preposition itself. Have children write out their own 
excursions. 

| 
| 








(Continued from page 483) 


tion and Emotional Release in the Counseling of Par- 
ents of Exceptional Children.” The closing meeting 
of the special educational department on Friday morn- 
ing presents Robert L. Jackson, M.D., on the subject, 
“The Importance of Early Recognition, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment of Any Physical or Mental Defect in a 
Child” ; and the Right Reverend J. W. Feider, on “Ob- 
jectives in the Spiritual Training of the Mentally Re 
tarded Child.” 

The committee on architecture and school planning 
presents a series of three addresses in this important 
area: on Wednesday morning, “Construction Comple- 
tion Bonds”; on Wednesday afternoon, “Air Condi 
tioning for Convent and Rectory”; and on Thursday 
| morning, “New Developments in School Kitchens.” 
| The commission on adult education plans a three-papet 
meeting on Thursday morning: “The Purpose and 
Philosophy of Adult Education,” by the Very Reverend 
Francis Carney; “Organization of Adult Education 
Programs,” by Mr. Anthony Salamone ; and “Catholic 
Sponsored Adult Education Courses,” by the Reverend 
Edward Schad. 

In all, more than 75 meetings, conferences, and off- 
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cial sessions will take place in the three and one half 
day meeting of educators. Over 400 educational exhibits 
will fill the arena of the auditorium and give the dele- 
gates ample opportunity to inspect improved educa- 
tional techniques and materials. There is no doubt that 
those who attend will go away better qualified to eval- 
uate present contributions to educational achievements, 
and to take a long look at what our schools can be ex- 
pected to do in the years of expansion that lie just ahead. 
The statistics dealing with expected increases in en- 
rollment create a great deal of apprehension. Persever- 
ing prayer to Almighty God to increase the number 
of laborers in His vineyard will bring the most effec- 


tive help in solving our educational problems of the 
next generation, 


Biology Questionnaire | 


(Continued from page 506) 


Relative to the last part of the questionnaire, where 
the students were asked to rate the biology course, it 
would be interesting to see what the spread of pros and 
cons would be in other subjects, or in the same subject 
in other schools. A 3 to 1 ratio seems to be average. 
The mood of a class conditions the subjective answers 
the members might be called upon to give. The low 
rating that class 2D gave biology in 1953 is explained 
by the fact that disciplinary measures had to be applied 
the day of the questionnaire. Hence they took it out on 
the course in an effort to get even with the teacher. 
(Didn’t ruffle him a bit.) On the other hand, it is 
admirable how the homeroom class proved its loyalty 
by writing in so complimentary a manner of the biology 
course. (In 1952 no biology class was likewise a home- 
room class of the biology teacher.) 

As a final conclusion it can be mentioned that, granted 
the proper facilities, biology can be the most interesting 
subject in the curriculum. It has native appeal because 
the high school student is learning facts about himself 
and about his vital surroundings, facts that make him 
appreciate the hows, whys, and wherefores of his exist- 
ence. Biology teachers have this distinct advantage over 
fellow members of the staff and need do little to keep 
biology away out front in the line-up of interesting, 
informative, and creative subjects. Ours is indeed a 
fortunate responsibility. 


Students’ Communication 1. Q. 
(Continued from page 502) | 
the results outweigh the cost. From such a project 
students and instructor learn cooperation, poise, leader- 


ship, improved English, better speech habits, and a 
broadened interest. 


Publicity for Student Writing 


Publicity given to student writing is a strong in- 
centive to further effort and improvement. Writing a 
fote of commendation on a superior paper, posting 
itin the class room or on the bulletin board, printing 


Important Texthooks 


Catholic Social Doctrine 


By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V.—A new work, designed for 
textbook use as well as informative reading, on the princi- 
ples of Catholic sociology. The treatment includes a com- 
mentary on the latest pronouncements of the Holy See 
and incorporates modern findings in sociological eae 

































No Longer Two —A Commentary on the Encyclical “Casti 
Connubii” of Pius XI! 


By Walter J. Handren, S.j.—Father Handren’s commentary 
is complete, illuminating, and very practical. Each chapter 
presents the text of the encyclical, then the commentary 
and a series of “thought-provokers.” An ideal work for 
either textbook use in marriage courses or for personal 
reading. $4.00 


The Philosophy of Human Knowing 


By Joseph D. Hassett, S. J., Robert A. Mitchell, S.J., and 
J. Donald Monan, S.).—“This brief epistemology is a suc- 
cessful departure from the old, fotmal type of textbooks 
which have made scholastic philosophy less popular and 
certainly less useful for daily living than it should be in 
Catholic colleges.”"—Catholic School Journal $3.00 


Principles of Medical Ethics 


By John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D.—‘“A thorough and compre- 
hensive book. It is quiet, dignified and limpid-clear in its 
simplicity of presentation and explanation.” —Ethos. $3.25 









A History of Philosophy 


By Frederick Copleston, S.).—‘‘His work is already recog- 
nized as the standard Catholic history of philosophy. . . . 
Considering the complexity of the issue discussed, the 
author’s style is surprisingly lucid and readable.”—The 
Catholic World 


Greece and Rome 
Augustine to Scotus 
Ockham to Suarez 


e@ Volume i: 
e@ Volume Il: 
@ Volume Ill: 


$4.00 
$4.50 
$5.00 






















Modern Thomistic Philosophy 


By R. P. Phillips, D.D.—‘By far the best introduction to 
Thomistic philosophy in the English language that has, as 
yet, to our knowledge, appeared.” —Blackfriars 

. 2 Volumes $7.50 


The Sacraments in the Christian Life 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P., trans. by Rev. John Otto, Ph.D— ~ 
“The work is solid in substance and doctrine, with wide 
practical appeal. Vigorous sacramental theology is offered 
in language that places it within reach of priest, religious 
and informed layman.”—Worship $4.25 


The Theology of Saint Paul 


By Fernand Prat, trans. by John L. Stoddard—“A classic. 
Volume One restores the teachings of the Apostle to the 
place where they naturally belong, and makes evident the 
ever-ascending evolution of Saint Paul’s thought. Volume 
Two gives a general view of the theology of Saint Paul, 
to discover its dominant idea, to note its continuity and 
growth, and to follow its ramifications."—The Catholic 
World 2 Volumes $10.00 






Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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it in the school paper, giving a student’s play for the Writing, being a creative art, must grow and shape 
public if anly for the student body—all these devices itself with time and experience. The interacting process 
have a powerful appeal for the student. But publicizing of writing and learning to write is a continuous one, 


poor work is a disservice to writer, instructor, and A study of the technique of writing and practice in ap- 
school. Publicity must be the external recognition plying the principles develops the communication skills 
of excellence. of listening, speaking, reading and observing. These 

Akin to play writing is poetry writing. Ballads are are valuable assets for any work the student may choose, 
good for a beginning because they are simple in structure The Church has an immediate need of articulate mem- 
and theme. An old ballad theme in a modern setting is bers, and disseminating truth through the medium of 
a source of new interest and frequently lends humor to the press, the microphone, the radio or television 
the story. Instead of a knight on a black steed, make makes for enlightened citizenship and intelligent Catholic 
it a modern in a Chevy. Some of these attempts will be Action. 


good, others mere jingles. But an experienced teacher 

knows than any assignment is potential frustration. 

Composing poetry offers good training because of the ens oat Seer: Se ae — the 

thought and care necessary for rhyme and rhythm, and CHOTEOT OF SRO EAR ANONOTONN, I Se, ee 
: Paes ; b 

the vocabulary skill acquired in selecting the apt word. tn whish ths NCE A—CAVR Concention wit Denes 


Fe April 3-6, 1956. .., 
Whether or not the proper study of mankind is man, 





definitely the proper study of writing craft is writing. After studying about coastlines in 
No matter in what form a writer desires to express Colombia, South America, these girls of St. —<_ 
himself, through reading he can learn helpful tricks Academy, P Ones eek all = 
used by experts. Unconsciously he will mold his own "ae 
style according to these influences. Bacon said that Voting will be easy. Members of the civics club 
reading makes a full man; a background of reading of Saints shag = Paul So 
does give substance and perspective to writing. Ali Owensboro, Kentucky, study the mechanism 
writing entails footwork—go about and observe; of oe, ee 7 
chin work—intelligent discussion ; headwork—reading, process of learning which is the man for the vote 
thinking, writing. were so simple! 


At the NCEA 


FOUR Reasons for Visiting the Winston Exhibit Aisle 
1. To get your FREE set of miniature HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS cards [if you are 
an Elementary Principal or a first grade teacher). 
2. To see the new edition of WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. It has al- 
ways been the best Dictionary. Now it is the most beautiful Dictionary. With a 
multi-colored printed cloth cover, Winston's Dictionary is first to combine attrac- 


tiveness with authentic scholarship in its Dictionary Program—for grades 5 through 
9 


_ To see FOR THE FIRST TIME 


NEIGHBORS AND FAITH ACROSS THE SEAS 


A 1956 Social Geography for Catholic Schools (grades 6 or 7). The first book of 
the new series—by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., LL.D.—and Dr. 
Norman Carls and Dr. Frank Sorenson. 


. To take with you a brochure on Winston's new and unique interleaved, interlesson 
teacher's guide to the new arithmetics. When you see the plan of this arithmetic 
teacher's guide you'll wonder how you ever got along without one. 


io1o ARCH street THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY puivavetPnia 7, PA. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT | 
Stephen T. Rollins Mary V. Bourke R. "Pat" Sweeney 
1010 Arch Street 2500 S. Prairie Avenue 707 Browder Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago 16, Illinois Dallas |, Texas 
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How to be the 
most-thanked teacher 
in your school 


Ss 2. TPA Se TY eS & 


Do you choose the color of your clothes — 
() To suit your color-type 


() To copy your gal pal 
() Because they’re high fashion 


ass 


Send for the appealing booklet that helps your 
girls learn their social P’s and Q’s 
You can preach good grooming, manners ‘til the cows come 
home —but for quick results, try this “ painless” approach ! 
Send for “Are You In The Know?”, the free booklet that 
talks to girls in their own lively language; lays down the 


law on what’s good taste in fashions, grooming, dating. And 
they love it! 





:3e8 


Confidence ...in capsules 


For “Are You In The Know?” appeals to a girl’s need for 
poise, popularity. In fact, it’s a collection of the most impor- 
tant poise-pointers culled from “Are You In The Know?” 
magazine advertisements — reprinted in handy booklet form 


by special request. 


Hs FR IHF 


With its quiz technique plus true-to-teen-life illustrations, 
this booklet intrigues young readers as it helps solve their 
dating dilemmas. Interprets health and personal improve- 
ment rules in terms of how to rate in the style, beauty, men- 
and-manners department. 


To be the picture of poise, try — 
CD A blasé attitude 

(] That “casual” slump 

C) Sitting pretty Gratitude’s their attitude! 

—when your girls get these helpful answers to questions 
they may hesitate to ask. Order your copies of the booklet 
today: enough for everyone in 
your class. There’s no charge. 
Simply mail the*coupon. You'll 
get “In The Know” (and your 
students’ grateful thanks!) with 
the compliments of Kotex* sani- 


tary napkins. 
FREE — Booklet—» 








Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, CE-46-B 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me, without charge, 

copies of the booklet “Are You In The Know?”: 








When he admires your dress, do you say — 
(] “Really ? This old sack ?” 

(] “Are you kidding ?” 

(J “Thank you” 


a a a st a 
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Boy of Philadelphia: A Story about 
the Continental Congress, by 
Frank Morriss. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1955; pages 133; 
price $2.) 


Stories and biographies of early 
American heroes and events can be 
more inspiring to our youth and 
make them more appreciative of 
their great heritage than years spent 
in the formal study of history. Those 
who seek this reading material to 
aid their efforts toward this goal will 
welcome this addition to the Catho- 
lic Treasury Books series: Boy of 
Philadelphia, by Frank Morriss, an 
author dedicated to this cause. 

Particularly timely is this story, 
centered around the Continental 
Congress and Benjamin Franklin’s 
connection with it. Through the ex- 
periences of Tom Bowan, the thir- 
teen-year-old note carrier and sec- 
retary, the reader gets a closeup of 
the monumental men who comprised 
that Congress—Hancock, Lee, John 
Adams, Patrick Henry and the influ- 
ential Franklin. Historic fact, blend- 
ed with fiction, brings these remark- 
able characters to life in the pages 
of this interesting book. 

Tom Bowan, the hero of our 
story, proves himself to be a staunch 
Catholic from the very first chapter 
in which he meets the great Catholic, 
Charles Carroll, in the company of 
Benjamin Franklin and where 
Franklin, himself, expresses his re- 
spect for Tom’s religion. 

Sister M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Concise Dictionary of American 
Literature. Ed. by Robert Fulton 
Richards (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955; pages 253; 
price $5). 


Concise Dictionary of American 
Literature is a 253 page reference 
work listing major American authors 
and literary movements. Each author 
listing includes a brief description 


of the man’s life and a short criti- 
cism of his major works. Literary 
movements and types are treated in 
some detail. 

The number of authors listed is 
large—thirty-seven separate writers 
are listed under the letter F, for ex- 
ample; thirty-eight are listed under 
the letter T. The great number of 
separate entries limits the size of 
each ent&y, in many cases allowing 
only four or five lines to an author— 
“Inman, Henry (1837-99). Wrote 
historical reports of the West, based 
on his adventures in Indian cam- 
paigns, which include The Old 
Santa Fe Trail (1897) and Buffalo 
Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure 
(1899).” Major authors and im- 
portant movements, however, re- 
ceive greater attention—a page and 
a half is devoted to Faulkner, and 
the section on American criticism 
covers thirteen pages. 

Mr. Richards, in his preface, ex- 
plains the book’s purpose as follows : 
“This dictionary was prepared with 
continuing reference to the question, 
‘What is important and meaningful 
in the study of American literature ?’ 
It was designed primarily for the 
student, although we hope that in- 
structors also will find it useful. It 
was conceived from the premise that 
the student’s particular needs may be 
served by a selection and arrange- 
ment of material that is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the normal 
reference book.” 

Properly used, the book could be 
of service to both student and 
teacher. As a handy means of identi- 
fication of obscure American writers, 
as a quick refresher on the major 
works and positions of important 
writers, as a quick survey of the 
development of literary types and 
movements in America, it could be 
valuable. The book, however, is no 
substitute for Parrington or for 
Spiller, Thorne, Canby, and John- 
son’s Literary History of the United 
States. But within the limitations of 


its author’s objectives, Concise Dic- 
tionary of American Literature 
should be a useful reference tool for 
anyone seriously interested in Amer- 
ican writing. 


Leo J. Hertzer 


Psychology of Exceptional Children 
and Youth, Edited by William 
Cruickshank (Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1955; pages 594; price $8.65), 


Ten authors contribute to this 
symposium concerning the impact 
of physical or mental deviation from 
the normal upon the psychosocial 
adjustment of behavior. As one of 
the authors, Ruth Strang of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
points out, much has been written 
about exceptional children, but very 
little about the psychology especially 
of the gifted child. Of the 1,500,000 
gifted children in the United States, 
something is being done for only 


ten per cent of this number, Dr, 


Strang brings out the gifted child’s 
need for a “lush” environment and 
instructional material that evokes 
inventiveness. 

Lee Meyerson discusses in the 
opening chapter the relationships 
that bind physique and_ behavior. 
When others devaluate a person for 
a lack and because of this, the handi- 
capped person devaluates himself, 
there is bound to occur in logical 
sequence an emotional handicap in 
addition to the original lack. Psy- 
chologists are concerned with the 
behavior that results from the physi- 
cal disability. In moving into new 
psychological situations, the person 
will change his behavior only as he 
changes his perception of the sit 
ation. To prevent maladjustment in 
the disabled, this remedy is recom 
mended: “Reduce the newness of 
their life situations.” 

T. Ernest Newland from the Univ. 
of Illinois discusses measurement 
problems in relation to exceptional 
children and youth. The problems 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


i! Real research is fun! 
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THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 
30 volumes 
Psy- 25,500 pages 
the 60,000 articles 
hysi- 10,000 illustrations 
new 44,000 cross references 
Creme 300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


“4 The Encyclopedia M. ERI CANA 


oe The International Reference Work 
blems or : 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. @©Americana Corporation, 1956 
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Some of the reasons why 
the REGULAR EDITION 


ST. ANDREW DAILY 
MISSAL 


is widely used 
by teaching sisters 


MARGINAL NOTES on the Mass help 
the student “pray the Mass.” 
LITURGICAL COMMENTARIES aid 
the student in understanding the parts 
of the Church Year. 

CONDENSED LIVES of the Saints 
stimulate the student to read their com- 
plete lives. 

NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS .§ aid 
the reader in visualizing scenes from 
Holy Scripture. 

PRAYER BOOK FEATURES: Litanies, 
Benediction hymns, Prayers for Con- 
fession and Communion, Angelus, etc. 
STUDENT’S EDITION ($3.75 retail) 
and six other bindings. Heavier paper 


for Ordinary of the Mass for longer 
wear. 


FREE 32 page teaching aid book- 
let given to teachers for their 


asking. Gives you tips on teaching 
the Mass and the Missal. 


Write for free illustrated folder on 
the three editions of the Saint Andrew 


Daily Missal-Regular, Four Volume, 
and Large. 





AVAILABLE AT YOUR CATHOLIC BOOK 
STORE OR FROM: 


The E. M. Lohmann Company 


413-415-417 Sibley Street 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





of adolescents are dealt with as well 
as those of handicapped children. 
In testing the likelihood of dispari- 
ties between manifest and basic ca- 
pacities in the case of the exceptional 
child is greater than in the case of 
the normal child. Basic capacity 
may be greater than that reflected 
in the examination situation. 

Jon Ejisenson points out that a 
speech defect is the defect of a 
person. The whole child has to be 
studied in order to learn why this 
given child has a speech defect. 

Berthold Lowenfeld discusses the 
problems of children with impaired 
vision. Their dreams are auditory 
and tactile. Art releases emotional 
tension and the most primitive crea- 
tive work done by a blind person 
with his own hands is of more value 
than imitating the teacher’s seeing 
concept. 

Cruickshank approaches his sub- 
ject: the psychology of crippled 
children, with the basic assumption 
that their adjustment problems are 
the same as those of normal children. 
They are children first and only 
secondly are they crippled. 

Daniel Broida points out that the 





reading skills. . 


epileptic child can and should be; 
school with normal children. Jose 
Newman discusses the problems 
children with tuberculosis, 
disease, diabetes, endocrine disty 
ances, allergy, asthma and chronij 
illness. 

S. Sarason of Yale analyzes ¢ 
major problems of the mentally 
tarded and Emory Cowen in th 
final chapter shows how play tech 
niques can establish a relationship 
between child and therapist that wil 
be healing to the child. Therap, 
consists in : “‘setting up a satisfactory 
working relationship, discussing 
everyday occurrences in order tp 
help the patient gain greater insight 


- and objectivity, and ultimately 


ing the person to solve his problem 
more satisfactorily.” 
NAoMI GILPATRICK 


Once Upon a Time in Assisi. The 
life of St. Francis Told to Chil 
dren by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache: 
translated and adapted by Sister 
M. Clarissa, O.S.F. (Frans 
can Herald Press, Chicago 9, 
Illinois, 1955; pages 115; price 
$1.50). 


for the development of basic 


READING for MEANING 


Grades 4-12 


by Guiler and Coleman 


... the recently-revised remedial reading series 
adaptable for use with individual or group 


reading problems. READING FOR MEANING 


reading skills. 


provides reading selections and accompanying 
objective exercises for the development 
of speed, comprehension, and other basic 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY — 


Represented by J. N. Gibney, Granville, Ohio 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - DALLAS - TORONTO 
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Lessons are livelier 


with these new texts! 


From new words to new worlds with the 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS series by 
Lola Merle Thompson. Books 1-3 give your 
primary pupils a solid foundation in phonics. 
PHONICS IN ACTION, the fourth book in 
this series, reviews fundamentals for inter- 
mediate and upper grade pupils. 


Smith-Thompson’s FIRST YEAR LATIN re- 
vised by Charles Jenney, Jr., brings new vitality 
to your classes. Stressing the practical every 
day use of Latin, it helps your students develop 
a genuine interest in their subject. 


Drop in at our booth, I-19. 


Scudder’s SECOND YEAR LATIN, thor- 
oughly modern and complete, is closely cor- 
related with the work of first year Latin. Re- 
cently revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


Your students enjoy “finding out” with OUR 
ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND 
CONTROL IT by Wood and Carpenter. Newly 
revised by Gordon E. Van Hooft. 


Revised by C. H. W. Pullen, THE MAKING 
OF TODAY’S WORLD aims to equip students 
with a real understanding of peoples of other 
lands and their relations with us. 


Meet our Representatives: Ray Quinn, Carl Cappo, and Thomas Woods. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 








Noteworthy New KEYSTONE Books of special 
interest to Catholic Educators 


KEY-TEXT IN CHEMISTRY 


By Vinton Rawson 
KEY-TEXT IN PHYSICS 
These t tical, od hy for tematii iew, and for 
wo practical, new 2, eotene ic review, 
"ey re for Regents or other aes examina 
pane = core material of these high pt si . covering the 
same range formation found in the latest basic texts. But here the 
material is dictilted to essentials, with emphasis on key facts and ideas. 
diagrams, helpful tables, numerous illustrations and annotated lists - 
scientists in the res aie, sepmeent Se Sek. Memes eas ae 
recent Regents examinations are included. 


Net class price, with Keys: 75¢ each ~ 
REVIEW-SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Howard ‘. Hurwitz : 
An outstanding new book that 9 he pivotal ideas and facts needed for 
a sound understanding ort the sabeet’ tt covers the major areas of American 
history as taught in leading schools, and its combined chrono a to eal 4 
— of organization makes it a learning tool designed for 


Visualized cartoons, charts and graphs highlight important points,” 
and many Regents cumini papers are included. Net class price: 75¢ 
cantante ee edditional chapters doonlng tag’ evans tod persenaiitis et 

ins three 
world history. Net class price: 95¢ 


By Jerome Shostak 
An inex pamphlet series that that provides abundant drill material to 
cerrect ‘com errors. Each a + 5 ae unit readily 
cet comm te = specific class need. Titles incl 


CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 


Net class , With Keys: 20¢ each 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
222 Fourth Avenue @ New York 3 
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PROGRAM 
Graded Materials for Geography 


Readiness—Beginners globe and map for 
the readiness level. 

Stage I—Slated globes and maps for the 
introductory level. 

Stage Il—Simplified globes and maps for 

lower and intermediate levels. 

‘ Stage Ill—Globes and maps for the inter- 

mediate and advanced levels. 
See Denoyer-Geppert 1956 Catalog, mailed to you in February. 


The Christian 
Social Way 


A complete full-year course in civics. 


24 graphic-pictorial Wall Charts; Student Text; 
Teachers’ Manual; Good Citizens Club and Testing 
Program. Write for circular H18c. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Maps — Globes — Charts — Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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National 


MOZART 


Bicentennial 


CONTEST 


for best Creative Study 
Unit about Mozart 
prepared by 8th 

Grade Classes 






























FIRST PRIZE 
















for your school: 
Library of Columbia 

Records and Phonograph 

valued at $500 







Numerous Other Prizes 






Registration closes September 
30, 1956. Contest closes Jan- 
uary 27, 1957. 


The poverty and rigorous penance 
practiced by St. Francis of Assisi 
presents an insuperable challenge to 
many an adult. His joyous spirit 
and willing acceptance of trials and 
vicissitudes make imitation of him 
seem difficult and almost impossible 
and the impractical are put in the 
realm of possibility and practicality 
and that, not for adults, but for 
children, 

Once Upon a Time in Assisi is a 
translation and a clever adaptation 
by Sister M. Clarissa, O.S.F., of 
Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache’s Life of 
St. Francis Told to Children. It is 
a fictionalized biography, set in the 
home of a boy and girl, namesakes 
of St. Francis and St. Clare, during 
one of the yearly visits of the boy’s 
godparents. The reader learns all 
about St. Francis’ life through the 
many conversations of the children 
with their visitors who had made 
pilgrimages to modern shrines of 
St. Francis in Italy. 

The concluding chapter convinces 
the children and, incidentally the 
reader, too, that even in this day 
















icles commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of W. A. Mozart is offer- 
ed to all 8th grade classes in 
the U. S. Its objective is to 
stimulate student interest in the 
music of Mozart and to provide 
incentive for teachers to de- 
velop a creative study unit. 



























Write NOW for 
complete information and 
registration form. 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


Dept. C.E. 
Educational Department 
799 Seventh Avenue 

New York 19, N. Y. 



























@ ‘Columpia”’ 



















Your Feelings 


Dating Daze 


GUIDANCE DISCUSSION SERIE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Guidance—Health Education—Family Living 

Complete Series $34.30 {ndivideslFlstrips $5.45 
7 JAM HANDY. 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 19; aiehlgdia's 


by all—even children. 
Sister M. EpMuND, R.S.M. 


The Dignity of the Human Person. 
By Edward P. Cronan (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 
1955; pages 207 ; price $3). 


The triumph of pseudo-demo- 
cratic egalitarianism has done as 
much to submerge the nobility of the 
human person as has the most brutal 
collectivism. Indeed, such modern 
herdism feeds on the naive view 
that in individual human creation 
God is not only limited by the nature 
of the species He has formed, but by 
the very uniformity that in lesser 
creations is part of the nature of the 
creature. 

Such a view has, of course, far- 
reaching consequences in education, 
especially an education based upon a 
biological, sociological, psychological 
rationale. 

In this volume Father Cronan 
gives an incisive and. Thomistic ex 
planation of why the dignity of the 








Filmstrips in color 
To stimulate discussion of 
Teen-age Problems in 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


You and Your Growth 


Using Your Time and Abilities 
Making Friends 

Your Family and You 

Looking Ahead to High School 
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human person transcends the species 
and rests in divinely ordained indi- 
yiduality. This explanation is timely 
beyond the point understodd, per- 
haps, by many astute thinkers. The 
attack upon freedom is rooted in a 
misconception of mankind, and it is 
being supported in even some Cath- 
olic circles by an intellectually im- 
poverished appreciation of each 
man’s right to stand alone and above 
the species. The stress, it seems, on 
the commonweal as reflected in 
sociological thought bids fair to 
eclipse the essential basis, of man- 
kind’s freedom. That is gurely one 
reason why the traditional American 
daim to “unalienable rights,” is 
being subordinated to the view of 
collective duties. There comes a 
point where even the most rigorous 
duty to one’s fellows can have no 
claim against the essential dignity of 
one’s self. 

It might, for example, be socio- 
logically proved that it would be best 
for all writers to serve mankind 
drawing up advanced textbooks, 
rather than in writing fiction, ego- 
tistic essays, or even, if you will 
book reviews. The only answer to 
such scientific proof would be that 
the individual has the right to be 
uneconomical. God did not create 
him as a cog in a society, but as a 
free moving star in a diversified 
firmament. 

As Father Cronan puts it: “That 
in which he surpasses the rest of 
creation is so completely a different 
non-material element that the very 
manner of its being brought into 
being emphasizes the first instance 
of all his dignity, in that it demands 
an individual and separate act of 
creation for each individual soul, the 
personal and personalizing touch of 
the Creator, marking him at once 
above all others. This puts the 
human individual, not only above 
other species, but places this indi- 
vidual person, for the first instance 
in creation, in a position of dignity 
residing in him alone, as one indi- 
vidual not subordinate to and de- 
pendent upon his species. By this he 

Ss, alone in creation, more im- 
portant than his species.” 

Although treating the undeniable 
sociability of man, Father Cronan 
puts the relationship of man and 
men into proper perspective: “The 
community of persons is the neces- 
Saty growing ground for each indi- 
Vidual person, because only through 


and in that environment can each 
separate person ‘grow’ by develop- 
ment of his spiritual potentials, his 
personal values.” 

Totalitarianism, of course, ex- 
actly reverses that relationship. And 
even many of totalitarianism’s ene- 
mies — Catholics even — seem to 
make the individual’s worth depend- 
ent upon his unfree relationship to 
society, rather than his free con- 
tribution to that society. Forgotten 
too, is that principle understood at 
least unconsciously by the Founding 


Fathers, that the society which for- 
gets its duty to help fulfill the indi- 
vidual’s spiritual dignity has no 
claim upon the individual’s loyalty. 

Many other authorities have af- 
firmed the same truth. Dr. Irving G. 
Williams of St. John’s University, 
to cite one, writes that “we affirm 
the dualism of man’s nature whereby 
he is both a part of the whole—a 
citizen in the State—but is also 
possessed of rights independent of 
the State. Man is thus bound to the 
State and yet free of it.” 


For a wonderful time reading 
For a wonderful time teaching 


Parades 


GRAY 
MONROE 
ARTLEY 
ARBUTHNOT 


New reader 
for first semester, 


seventh grade 


Dramatically illustrated . . . “grown-up” . . 
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A SHORT HISTORY of 
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By F. J. Thonnard 
Trans. from the French by 
Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 












Father Cronan has done a notable of God’s free creatures. 
service in analyzing the nature of FRANK Morrisg 
man’s personality so as to prove that 
thesis beyond dispute. His book is 
an answer to those educators who, 
either unconsciously or intentionally, 
wish to educate for a deadening col- 
lectivism. The volume is also a 
scholarly and thorough rebuke to 


















St. Isaac and the Indians. By Mit 
ton Lomask;; illus. by Leo Manso 
(Vision Books, Farrar, Straus, 
and Cudahy, New York, 1956; 
pages 192; price $1.95). 
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original French: those who today are tempted to As one of a new story-series de- 
Dutch, Spanish, equate democracy with some sort of signed to inspire young hearts (nine 

sociological governmental labora- to fifteen), this well-written, swift- 
Portuguese, Ital- tory. moving, and simply worded account 


ian, and now 


The Dignity of the Human Person fulfills its basic aim. The writing is 
English. 


should be primer for all those who clear without being “dummed 
wish to fight in favor of the tradi- down,” descriptive without being 
tional freedom of the United States verbose and action-retarding. The 
citizen, which, though it may have = somewhat climactic chapter endings 
been linked with Lockian naturalism, arouse the interest and assist the 
was baptized in traditional Western _ flowing unity of the tale. The climax 
respect for the God-created human _ of the story occurs abruptly—just as 























Adopted by Seminaries, Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Academies. 
An introductory manual not only 
for ecclesiastical students and 
college students majoring in 
philosophy but also for the cul- 
tured public. 






























soul. it did historically in the life of this 
As the only English work in one volume to ‘ ‘ 
view the entire history of philosophy, in, the A proof-reading error on page noble and wonderful Saint. 
ak ae be dene Gane ee 133 leaves a highly interesting sen- Into the exposition, development, 
tialism, Bergsonianism, and Neo-Thomism, this 


is an essential addition to your reference shelf. 


1074 pp., $6.50 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


DESCLEE CO. 
280 Broadway, WY. 7, W. ¥. 


tence trailing off into the limbo of and conflict of the narrative, the 
“pied” type. Not even that, how- author has skilfully woven bits of 
ever, can dim the brilliance of a history, knowledge of Indian lore, 
treatise so necessary and basic (ina appreciation of Saintly dedication 
philosophic sense) in the 20th cen- _—_and sense of vocation. The informa- 
tury struggle to keep free the soul _tion, however, does not interrupt 
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the unity of plot or the excitement 
of the action. 

Young readers will learn, among 
other things, about the Indian art of 
canoe-building and riding, the In- 
dian skill in house-construction, the 
occupations and amusements of the 
Indians. There is enough use of In- 
dian words to give some apprecia- 
tion of the descriptive beauty of their 
language, with its fondness for con- 
crete expressions so like the Anglo- 
Saxon device of kenning. 

Above all, the readers will meet a 
great man—noble, kind, understand- 
ing, courageous after the pattern of 
the God-Man whose worthy apostle 


“he was. St. Isaac is unmistakably 


portrayed as “all things to all men,” 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Such 
models of richly fulfilled personality 
are what young folk (all folk) need, 
instead of military butchers and 
erroneous thinkers and _ literary 
crackpots. 

It would be well to mention the 
identity of the “great French saint” 
quoted on page 34; also, to give a 
brief, though restrained, picture of 
the type of torture the platform in- 
volved. A more detailed physical 
description of St. Isaac would prove 
interesting. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, the author has handled the 
martyrdom inadequately; he gives 
the impression that the Mohawks 
killed the Saint merely because he 
was a Frenchman and an ally of 
their Huron enemies. On the other 
hand, the author makes it repeti- 
tiously evident in the martyrdom 
chapter that St. Isaac went among 
the Mohawks as a _ missionary, 
teacher, and friend. 

This story of the heroically brave, 
tenderly kind, zealously loving St. 
Isaac—in one word, of the truly 
Christlike St. Isaac—should provide 
inspiring enjoyment not only to the 
young but to the adults who happen 
to read it. 

(Rev.) Mark Epwarps, S. M. 


Supernatural Life. By the Reverend 
Paul M. Baier, priest of the dio- 
cese of Scranton. (Printed by St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., 1955; page 73; price 25 
cents. ) 


The author has given Catholic 
teachers a manual that will enable 
them to teach effectively “the fastest- 
gtowing central idea in teaching 





religion today.” He attempts to give 
a clear idea to every reader about 
the true meaning and deep signifi- 
cance of a precious reality in the 
soul: The supernatural life. Many 
there are who go through the span 
of a human life without any knowl- 
edge of the possibility of living a 
supernatural life. We who have been 
favored by Almighty God with this 
knowledge should not neglect it, 
should not fail to put it into practice 
in our lives. In the words of Bishop 
Hedley, divine grace is a vast, wide, 


and august system in which the 
Christian should find his principal 
life and business. In the words of 
the author, the difference between 
one soul and another is evident to 
the all-knowing mind of God at all 
times, even at this moment, now, 
today. What can be of more value to 
the child than to reveal to him the 
secrets of supernatural living? This 
supernatural life is the main item 
and the central reality in Christian 
living. God wants even the baby to 
have supernatural powers and to 
































306 pp. $5.95. 


746 EAST 79TH STREET 


A NEW THEOLOGY TEXTBOOK SERIES FOR 
THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Catholic laymen today are asking for a religious formation that 
will equip them for the task of bridging the gulf between religion and 
life. A laity fast growing into adulthood 
commensurate with its responsibilities. 


The six volume Theology Library is designed to meet this need. 
Under the general editorship of A. M. Henry, O. P., a team of forty- 
one theologians worked eight years to present this new textbook 
series. Volumes three and four will be released in November. 


nd Volume now ready 
GOD AND HIS CREATION 


This second volume of the Theology Library 
is divided into three parts: God Exists, God 
Creates and God Governs. It comprises twelve 
chapters by outstanding specialists in theology, 
who provide a combination of theological 

esentation, insight, inspiration and readability. 
Salindes new developments in theology in lig 
of official pronouncements. xi, 511 pp. $6.50. 


Volume One INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY 
Volume one is a necessary companion to the entire Library since 
it presents us with the sources of theology: Tradition, Scripture, 


Canon Law, the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, the Cre 
Ecumenical Councils, and Christian Art and Gregorian Chant. xiv, 
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live a supernatural life. 

Father Baier treats of the ele- 
ments of supernatural life. He ex- 
plains that the four supernatural 
cardinal virtues show us how to use 
the goods and realities of this world 
as stepping-stones across the river 
of life to the shores of eternity. The 
three theological virtues are the 
glorious powers that God infuses 
into the soul at the time of baptism. 
Into the soul is poured at baptism 
the divine gift, sanctifying grace. 
The very Source of the supernatural 


life, the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, comes to dwell in the soul 
of man in the state of grace. 
Through a study of the Holy Fam- 
ily, our author drives home his les- 
sons in supernatural living. 

(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) P. E. CAMPBELL 


Faith, Reason and Modern Psychi- 
atry, Sources for a Synthesis. 
Edited by Francis J. Braceland, 
M.D. (P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 
New York, 1955; pages 310; 
price $6). 


FOR 
RETARDED 
READERS 


SLOW 
LEARNERS 


THE ONLY 
GRADED 
CORRECTIVE 
READING 
SERIES 


A unique series, designed specifically for 
corrective reading programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is placed 
upon creating high interest appeal for the 
low ability reader and developing reading 
confidence. 

Fifteen authentic, colorful, historical 
biographies of famous American heroes. 

For busy classroom teachers to aid in 
formulating an effective reading program: 
the authoritative Handbook on Corrective 
Reading for entire series and the compre- 
hensive Teacher’s Guide Book for each title. 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Send for Free 17 x 22" four-color historic U.S. 
Trails Map and brochure concerning this graded 
corrective reading program. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11 


Dept. 20 


Tue AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES OFFERS 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF CORRECTIVE READING— 


1. Down-to-earth approach to learner interest 
2. Specific guidance on thinking and comprehension 
3. Practical help on phonics 
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Ten principal contributors, drawn 
from theological, psychological, psy- 
chiatric and psychoanalytic fields 
have here submitted some thoughts 
on the thorny issues existing be- 
tween Catholicism and modern psy- 
chiatry. In many ways this is a 
refreshing book. As a symposium, 
there is that plurality of back- 
grounds and attitudes among the 
authors which offers a newcomer to 
this complex subject, a useful diver- 
sity of viewpoints. The subtitle em- 
phasizes the humility of the editor 
who acknowledges what many past 
and recent Catholic contributions to 
this field have not—that there are 
many unresolved questions in this 
area. By speaking of inter-penetra- 
tion of the two disciplines of theol- 
ogy and psychiatry, the book under- 
lines the hope that a_ greater 
rapprochment may be effected. It is 
clearly the editor’s intention to 
stimulate further thought by all in- 
terested in these fields. It is hearten- 
ing, too, to note that by and large, 
these authors. realize the discoveries 
of Freud which are the backbone of 
modern psychiatry neither deserve 
nor can be summarily disproven nor 
dismissed. Except for the article by 
Allers, there is little special plead- 
ing for adherence to one person’s 
orientation. 

For those teaching at the high 
school level, these ten essays, to- 
gether with the foreword should 
provide a useful background for 
leading discussion groups among 
their pupils. For those who find 
uncertainty disquieting however, 
this collection is likely to be frustrat- 
ing since most of the authors do not 
offer dogmatic conclusions. 

The foreword by editor Braceland 
which sets the tone for the remain- 
ing collection of papers is an excel- 
lent statement of the raison d’etre 
for the present status of psychiatry. 
It provides a solid, clinically val- 
idated answer to angelism. This 
word, and its synonym supernatu- 
ralism, is taken from Maritain and 
given a forceful usage in several 
places in the volume. It refers to the 
clear practical and doctrinal error of 
attempting to substitute reliance 
upon other than natural means to 
achieve an end, when such means 
are available. In the sphere of men- 
tal illness, it is the looking for divine 
or miraculous intervention when the 
ordinary and appropriate methods 
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of psychiatry can be used. It is quite 
accurately stated that this is more 
wont to occur in Catholic circles 
when the prospective patient is not 
clearly psychotic. With the evidently 
deranged individual, hospitalization 
and psychiatric treatment are usually 
deemed appropriate. It is among the 
personality disorders and neuroses 
that too often, reliance is placed 
upon religion to the exclusion of 
psychotherapeutic techniques. 

The longish paper by Rudolf 
Allers, is an extended antipsycho- 
analytic polemic, in which the au- 
thor’s book knowledge of the field 
is indicated—but his lack of ade- 
quate comprehension is also evident. 
Three errors from one paragraph 
will illustrate this. It is Aller’s con- 
tention that analysts do not distin- 
guish “whether two persons who 
speak of guilt actually mean the 
same thing” (an absurdity which his 
attendance at analytic case confer- 
ences would readily correct). He 
asserts that “experiences are con- 
sidered solely as manifestations of 
the origins from which they are 
supposed to have derived”—(actu- 
ally the analytic viewpoint includes 


For quality 


art supplies 


See the display of 
Grumbacher products 
at 
Booth D23 
N.C.E.A. Convention 








not only the genetic, but also the 
dynamic, economic and topographic 
aspects). The psychiatrist, it is al- 
leged “does not see any need to 
inquire into the present significance 
of the (religious) belief in his pa- 
tient’s life.” Analysts do not study 
religious beliefs solely as epiphe- 
nomena of the Oedipus complex— 
the cultural, social and interpersonal 


ramifications are apprehended, and | 


further the patient’s selective em- 
phasis from the wide scope of reli- 
gious beliefs are inquired into, so 
that the functions both of defense 
and gratification which are attained 
thereby, may be understood by him. 

The paper by Gregory Zilboorg 
on Denials and Assertions of Reli- 


gious Faith, however, presents a | 
genuine analytic comprehension and | 


is free of that pettiness which makes 
Allers comments so unsatisfactory. 
It would seem to the reviewer that 


Zilboorg’s outline of the parallelism | 


between Holy Communion and cer- 
tain processes of human develop- 
ment (as well as their expression as 
totemism in some cultures) would 
offer much of the prospective au- 
dience of this book a nice example 
of the convergence of religious, 
anthropological and psychoanalytic 


| data. In his article, Zilboorg decries 


the error of psycho-mechanistic par- 





allelism—which he defines as the | 


falsity of equating phenomena, once 
their psychological similarities have 
been perceived. Quite sensibly he in- 
sists that the full range of conscious 
as well as unconscious determinants 


should be recognized. He asserts | 
that such an inclusion of ego aspects | 


makes for an essential difference in 
what, historically, most analysts 
have regarded as essentially ideme 
tical. Leo S. Loomig, M.D. 


Our Review Table 


Words of Faith. By Francois Mauriac, 
translated by Rev. Edward H. Filan- 


nery (Philosophical Library, 
pages 118; price $2.75) 


1955; 


Words of Faith contains a collection | 
of six discourses delivered by the | 


famous French novelist and journalist 
in Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Geneva, 
and Stockholm on the occasion of his 
reception of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. They reveal Mr. Mauriac in a new 
dimension; and for his devotees they 
provide a fresh and intimate glimpse at 
the man behind the writer. 
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ToDAY IT IS RECOGNIZED that learning is not limited 
entirely to the material included in a textbook. Teen- 
agers as well as others learn by doing and seeing. How 
well have religion teachers accepted the relatively new 
audio-visual aids? Are religion teachers utilizing to the 
fullest extent the limitless possibilities of visual aids in 
religion class? It is recommended that religion teachers 
be encouraged to study the possibilities of using audio- 
visual aids in teaching religion because they are a defi- 
nite aid to effective teaching. 

Methods of teaching must necessarily involve two 
factors, namely, the motivation of students and tangible 
materials to induce pupil motivation. In addition, good 
teaching must involve the students’ feelings as well as 
their intellects. Too often, perhaps, teaching religion 
consists of the bare impartation of essential truths in a 
more or less interesting manner. True, certain facts have 
to be imparted and repeated over and over again. None 
will gainsay that. But if these truths are imparted merely 
through the use of a text, supplemented only with oral 
explanations, religion teachers are missing a wealth of 
possibilities that appeal to twentieth century teen-agers. 
They want and expect movement, activity, color; for 
they meet it elsewhere and have had it as a means of 
attaining knowledge from their very cradles. 




























lasting Impressions 


Every teacher, unfortunately, can be an expert in her 
knowledge of religion but be inexpert at communicating 
it skillfully through words. Or again, every teacher can 
be an expert at communicating a knowledge of religion 
skillfully through words, but be inexpert at making 
lasting impressions or lifetime influences. That is why 
the use of visual aids is such a tremendous asset in the 
teaching of religion; their use is a decided factor in 
making the learning experience far more concrete and 
memorable. Necessarily, of course, they are a means 
and not an end in themselves. For that reason, a teacher 
will improvise or substitute materials on hand, if such 
described herein are not readily available; but their use 
very definitely improves and vitalizes the teaching of 
Practically any unit in a high school religion course. 
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More Use of Visual Aids in HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


By Sister Mary Gwendolyn, Notre Dame of Quincy, Quincy, Illinois 







Students Participating 


It has been said that education is no longer the rela- 
tively simple and leisurely process of our grandparents’ 
age. This is most true, and, as a result, the teacher has 
been forced to relinquish the role of one who merely 
passes on facts to her pupils. In a sense, the modern 
classroom, contrary to the one of grandfather’s day, is 
a miniature laboratory with students participating in a 
wealth of interesting and valuable experiences. In the 
religion classroom, for example, a flannel board, six by 
two-and-a-half feet, supported on a portable easel frame- 
work, ‘can be the basis for explanation of religious truths 
already covered in previous courses, and will prove so 
interesting and so different that every one in the class- 
room is continually alert and does not miss a bit of the 
instruction nor a bit of the unfolding of a “moving 
picture” explaining the most profound theological truth 
as it is gradually developed on the flannel board. 


Tangible Experiences 


Oft repeated truths thus become more or less tangible 
experiences and create a well-nigh unforgettable im- 
pression on minds which are still capable of being 
molded spiritually. Moreover, one need not be a degreed 
theologian in order to “protect” this type of “moving 
picture,” for the series of Chalk Talks by Jerome F. 
O’Connor, S.J. and William Hayden, S.J. is an excel- 
lent guide in the compilation of the lay-outs for these 
“movies” which can be used repeatedly with various 
high school textbooks when mention is made of such 
everyday facts as “sanctifying grace,” “mortal sin,” 
“venial sin,” etc. 


Flocking on One Side 


For making these lay-outs one may use a three-ply 
paper similar to bristol board with flocking on one side 
which makes it cling firmly to the flannel ; but ordinary 
construction paper will serve the same purpose if the 
framework for the flannel board is set upon the easel at 
a slightly backward slant approximating twenty degrees 
off vertical. Again, many factories are willing to give 
flannel or flannelette scraps for the asking, and these 
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are just as serviceable. Various colors, of course, should 
be used to add to the concrete element of the learning 
experience. But one of the biggest factors of this partic- 
ular teaching aid is the placing of individual parts of the 
lay-outs on the board as one teaches. This gives a real- 
istic impression of movement which secures the undi- 
vided attention of the entire class while at the same time 
clarifying many obscure ideas. If religion teachers are 
endeavoring to educate their students for a complete 
human life as well as for eternity, then they cannot fail 
to see the necessity of using teaching aids which will 
make the religion class something vital in the individual 
student’s life. 


Wholesome Reaction 


It is surprising what a wholesome reaction is obtained 
in a class with the use of a flannel board. Comments, 
received from sophomores during the past year, are as 
follows, each sentence being an extract from the remarks 
of a different student: 

This religion course has helped me more than 
any other religion course I have had. . . . I have 
gotten a better explanation for everything I do and 
‘things I do wrong because of your explanations. 

. .. I liked the use of the flannel board because it 

showed “pictures” of what it is all about and the 

reason behind things, and when you showed the 

“pictures” I could understand things more clearly. 


. .. Sophomore religion helped me understand bet- 
ter the responsibilities we will have in a very 
short time. . . . I think I got more help from the 
feltboard than I did from the chalkboard, particu- 
larly when you showed us how man lost his graces 
and fell into sin. . The sophomore religion 
course gave me courage to defend my religion. . 

The feltboard illustrated things in such a sim- 
ple way, which I believe helped a great deal... . 
The days we used the feltboard were the most in- 
teresting days because in that way we had “pic- 
tures” and it was so easy to understand. . . . The 
feltboard designs attracted our attention because of 
the color and because of the movement. . . . The use 
of chalkboard illustrations and of feltboard designs 
helped a lot because of the talk explaining each one. 


Filmstrips and Motion Pictures 


In addition to a flannel board, the religion teacher 
may well use standard filmstrips and slides to suit her 
purposes. Many excellent filmstrips have been produced 
and are available for classroom use, some at no expense 
with the exception of paying return charges to the film 
library. It is possible, though, that even these low-cost 
visual aids do not readily find their way into Catholic 
school budgets. In that case, perhaps the teacher can 
have a camera put to work to make effective and in- 
expensive visual aids for religion teaching. It is possible 
to turn out an enviable series of slides or filmstrips that 
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natural resources which, merged with an irresistible urge for 
adventure, drew our forefathers into the movements which expanded 
the frontiers of the United States. Causes and consequences of 

this exciting part of our history form the basis of a new series 


of films from Coronet: United States Expansion. The film 


treatments of three areas: Florida; Texas and the Far Southwest, 
and The Oregon Country, detail the characteristics of expansion in 
each. Designed for senior high school history students, these 


films, used either separately or in conjunction 
with one another, will deepen understanding 
of times in our history which basically shaped 
our nation. Each film is 1% reels in length. 


Other films released by Coronet this month: 


Pioneer Boy of the Midwest (1%) (Gr. 4-9) 

Pioneer Community of the Midwest (1%) (Gr. 4-12) 
A Boy of the Circus (1%) (Gr. 1-5) 

Adventures of Two Little Goats (Gr. 1-3) 


For further information concerning preview, purchase, or rental 
of these fine 16mm sound motion pictures in color or 
black-and-white, simply address: 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. CE-456 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 
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satisfaction of knowing that they serve a useful purpose. 
For example, both slides and filmstrips have been made 
by members of the Notre Dame Order (who, by the 
way, had no experience in this type of work) when 
doing missionary catechetical work in Spanish Hon- 
duras during the summer. The scenes portray inter- 
esting and impressionable experiences of modern mis- 
sionary work in a country not very far from the 
students’ own homes. 


Reduce Storage Space 

Then, too, posters, charts, and diagrams (teacher- 
made or commercially produced) may be copied photo- 
graphically to reduce storage problems and also to in- 
crease the effectiveness of their use in filmstrip or slide 


: form. Enlargements of worthwhile illustrated data found 
% in magazines and other literature may be made by means 
d of an opaque projector. Incidentally, a “home-made” 
* tray slipped under the projector helps immensely when 
. sliding material in or out. Moreover, there are many 
* films obtainable from various sources which will pro- 
ic vide teen-agers with proper emotional experiences in 
= the field of religion and help to make it more than a 
* “dry-as-dust” subject. 

ie The various units in religion should present a chal- 
lat 


lenge to every teacher to find suitable materials in order 
to form an interesting and instructive set of visual aids. 
In fact, only the teacher’s imagination, observation, and 
ingenuity will limit the use of visual materials awaiting 


will try the rewarding process of making visual aids. 


Time and Effort Required 


Do not be misinformed and imagine, however, that 
the use of visual aids necessarily makes the work of 
the religion teacher easier. From the standpoint of prep- 
aration and organization, more time and effort is defi- 
nitely required, but from the viewpoint of student zest, 
attention, and accomplishment—shown through the lack 
of monotony, the eager eyes of the students following 
every teacher-movement, and the individual growth 
in religious intellectual stature—the teacher will be 
tewarded in untold satisfaction for her endeavors. This, 
of course, is as trustworthy a gauge of ultimate suc- 
ess as the teacher can have in any subject, but just 
@ statistics have proved that visual aids have aug- 
Mented the effectivity of other subjects 15% in recent 
Years, so, too, various visual aids will definitely in- 
ttease the effectiveness of religious instruction. 


Mixed Experiences 


_ Mere verbalism, augmented with permanent pictures 
im the bulletin board or supplemented with “sermoniz- 

” is not sufficient for influential religion teaching 
does not have the lasting effect that purposeful 
aids will give. Verbalism has been defined as a 
usually caught in school through the use of 
which are not understood. Strictly speaking, a 






















may be better suited to teaching purposes than some | 
professionally produced efforts, and the teacher has the | 


use in a religion class. It is sincerely hoped that some | 
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Our exclusive patterns, con- 
structed after constant study 
of measurement change in 
the growing girl, guarantees 
proper and comfortable fit. 
Fully prepared to handle any 
special fitting problems. 
We manufacture in our own 
modern plant. Prompt delivery 
anywhere. 
SUPERBLY TAILORED 

GUARANTEED WASHABLE 

CONSTRUCTED FOR LONG WEAR 
Carried in Every Style and in all Regular Sizes 

Write Today for Free Catalog and Samples on request 


SCHOLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
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student gets nothing from a verbal symbol unless he 


stripping religion teaching of bare verbalism. 
receives meaning with it. For that very reason, there- 


It is possible, therefore, for the teacher to change 


fore, it is advisable for the religion teacher to furnish a religion classroom from a scene of mere words to an 

experiences in the form of visual aids which clarify the interesting place providing rich experiences through 
: meaning of words, if she possibly can. Experiences, the discriminate use of visual aids. Youth grows in- 
naturally, may vary from direct, purposeful sense ex- tellectually, not only by getting more experiences, but 
) periences to the purely symbolic representation of such by making better use of the experiences already ac- 
experiences. It is a foregone conclusion, of course, cumulated. Consequently, the “portrayal” of already 
that the provision of visual aids does not result merely known religious truths through the medium of flannel- 
in visual experiences. In reality, most sensory expe- board “chalk talks,” or any of the other visual aids, 
: riences are mixed; and, this is likewise true of the will provide a more lasting as well as a more inter- 
use of visual aids. Accompanied by the proper explana- esting explanation of many of the abstract religious 

tion they tend to create manifold experiences while truths teachers must handle. 
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Entire Range of A-V Materials Coronet (1% reels, 16 mm sound, color structors who frequently need to present 
Presented in New Film $125; b & w $68.75). the scope of audio-visual materials in a 
Returns from a questionnaire sent to The staff of the National College of single session. Having decided on the gen- 

teacher education institutions by Coronet Education, with whose co-operation the eral purpose of Audio-Visual Materials 
Films indicated strong interest in a film film was made, pointed out that while in Teaching, Coronet determined to make 
on the use of audio-visual materials in there are several films dealing with in- the film realistic and authentic, at the 
teaching. The specific needs of these in- dividual audio-visual materials —i. e., same time maintaining a high standard of 
stitutions became the basis for the pro- chalkboards, how to make lantern slides, audio-visual administration. As a result, 
duction of a new film, Audio-Visual Ma- etc.—there are no films which adequately the film shows actual situations: actual 
terials in Teaching now available from cover the wide range of materials for in- classrooms, an actual teacher, and an ae- 











NEW FILMSTRIP PACKAGE PLAN 


for 
The Popular Science Filmstrip Library 


WANT A $60 BONUS ON $200 PACKAGE? 
Our NEW PACKAGE PLAN gives you a 
30% bonus of filmstrips of your choice on 
any order of $200 or more. And that’s a film- 
strip gift with every buy! 
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For further information write: 
McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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16 MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


ENTERTAINMENT EDUCATIONAL 


Write for New 1956 Catalog 
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522 Clement St. 10 Fiske PL. 2209 E. 75th St. 
San Francisco 18, Cal. Mt. Vernon, LY. Chicago 49, lil. 
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tual audio-visual center (Elgin, Illinois). 
This motion picture, originated with sug- 
gestions from teacher education institu- 
tions, and developed under the supervision 
of Dr. Francis W. Noel, demonstrates the | 
selection of audio-visual materials ; shows 
good utilization ; and above all crystallizes | 
values. 
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New S.V.E. 
Easter, Lenten, Spring Booklet 





Filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides appropriate 
for Easter, Lenten, and Spring programs 
in church and school are all illustrated and 
described in a colorful 20-page booklet 
now available from the Society For Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. and its Dealers. 

Among new filmstrips being offered for 
the first time in this new booklet is Jo 

verything a Season, which is available 
with reading script or 33-1/3 r.p.m. rec- 
ord. Fran Allison, nationally known and 
loved by millions of radio and TV fans 
as a member of the “Kuklapolitan” Play- 
ers and the Don McNeil Breakfast Club, 
narrated this outstanding full-color strip. 
Another new edition is a series of six 
sound filmstrips by Cathedral Films, Para- 
bles from Nature designed especially for 
the Primary-Junior groups. 

These booklets are available free of 
charge from S.V.E. Dealers or by writing 
direct to S.V.E., 1345 Diversey Parkway, | 
Chicago 14, Illinois. A-V 24 | 


















PREVIEWS ---FIRST SHOWING 
“The Mass And The 


All New, Natural Color, Live Action, Filmstrips 


EVERY DAY-ALL DAY 


Thursday April 5th, 7:30 P.M., Lenox Hotel 


P.S. If you do not plan to attend the N.C.E.A. Convention, write 
for illustrated brochure ready May Ist. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Incorporated 


Audi Visual Aids to Education 
2716 Forty First Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 






















Sacraments” 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


At Our Booth H-8 
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CAVE Sponsored Preview 



















ELEMENTARY: Gains of remedial reading classes through Key- 
stone Tachistoscopic Training, as high as 75%. 
Similar gains have been reported from studies made with Primary, 


Secondary, and College groups — the latter ranging from 47% to 
210%. REPORTS ON REQUEST. 
















Thousands of Schools are Obtaining 
SUPERIOR RESULTS in LEARNING 


—with Keystone Tachistoscopic Training. Educators 
have learned that perceptive skill, once regarded as a 
talent of gifted students, may be developed rapidly in 
nearly all students who are given modern training. 

Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few weeks. 
Invariably in controlled tests, the experimental groups 
see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 
TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—far outdis- 
tancing the control groups. 

No teaching procedure has ever had such unanimous 
approval from Research and Controlled Experimenta- 
tion. Reports on these studies will be furnished on 
request. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 


—especially effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOP- 
MENTAL READING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, BOOK- 
KEEPING, CLERICAL TRAINING, MUSIC, 



























ARITHMETIC. 





































FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music 
of over 200 peoples; recorded on location 
by native orchestras and vocal groups: 
each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original record- 
ings on HIGH FIDELITY — 40-18,000 
cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are 
cuaranteed for quality of reproduction and 


content. 
For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 










Grade | to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


a versatile classroom counting 
trame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to risualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each With 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


Pana-math is 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards 

* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms 
* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230-G STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y 


YOUR MASS VISIBLE 


by Rev. W. G. Kessler, M.A. 


A Booklet of 80 Pictures 
Single Copy 50¢ 
Write for Quantity Prices 
Also 80—2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides 
Three Sound Records explain 
Holy Mass 


ALLIED CAMERA CENTRE 
400 Main Street 
_ Dubuque, lowa 
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New Units of 
St. John’s Catechism 


Completion of two new units in the 
sound filmstrip series of the St. John’s 
Cathechism was announced by Rev. 
Michael F. Mullen, C. M., producer, mem- 
ber of the faculty of St. John’s University 
which is sponsoring the project. The new 
units are one treating of the Sacrament of 
Penance, the other that of Extreme Unc- 
tion. Their release brings the entire pro- 
ject beyond the half-way mark in the 
30-unit series. Five more remain to be 
completed in the group covering the sac- 
raments. The lessons on the Command- 
ments will be produced in ten units. 

The St. John’s Catechism, keyed to the 
revised Baltimore Catechism, is used as 
a means of teaching the catechism to 
children of the parochial schools, adult- 
education groups, released-time classes, 
Confraternity classes and comparable 
units by means of the newest developments 
in audio-visual education. Initiated in the 
late Fall of 1951 it has been nearly four 


| years in the making and is today used in 


more than 3000 parochial schools and par- 
ishes both in this country and in remote 
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lands. 


8 and 16 mm Films 


A revision of the booklet, “The Han- 
dling, Repair, and Storage of 16 mm and 


| 8 mm Films,” has been issued by Eastman 


Kodak Company. 

While of interest to any movie maker 
desirous of keeping his films in the best 
possible condition, it is expected that it 
will prove of particular value to indus- 
trial and professional photographers, plus 
visual-educational film users and film 
libraries, whose films represent a consider- 
able investment in both time and money 
and in many cases are irreplaceable. 

The twelve-page booklet, punched to fit 
the Kodak Photographic Notebook, found 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6— 
holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 
Maximum capacity — minimum space 
Adjustable dividers — six drawers 
Baked enamel finish 


MANY MODELS SEND FOR CATALOG 
ello ks 


‘AGE ha Am 
Nowmade "cr 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and general 
for religious, educational and lay markets 
ean help you. Write for free brochure, 
We Can Publish Your Book, which describes 
our cooperative publishing plan. 

Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-336 
386 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, New York 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


Remedial MAGIC... 
in Reading and Writing! 


story . 


LATE 


New! 3 in 1! A wonderful 
. a Magic Slate . . 


4 COLOR INSTRUCTIONS 


COVERS 


and dozens of fascinat- 
ing activities. Boys and 
girls find new enthusi- 
asm. It’s fun to read, 


write, draw with these 
completely different Magic 
Siate Books 6% x 9. 


MAGIC SLATE 
and Drawing Tool 


WRITE SFixen 


A PENCIL 
ERASE an craser 


Peal bab 
aaa 7.04 2 


9 Titles at your Newsdealer or send ‘J 
for 


MAGIC FOREST « Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Ride 
Trip to MEXICO « Billy’s FISHING Trip « SEE Our WORLD 
Day at Circus » PINKY LEE in Barcelona « ABC’S Magic Way 


The STRATHMORE Co. : 


The CATHOLIC FG 




















Thy eminently on most photographer's shelves, covers | 
a possible causes of damage with sugges- | 
useful... tions for correction, inspection and repair 
procedures, and storage. Both black-and- 
white and Kodachrome Films are covered. 
° The booklet is available without charge 
a Ca e¢ {SM OY from the Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. A-V26 


Con irmation oor om 


Local NAVA Dealer 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS Arrangements for audio-visual presen- 
tations, projection service, rental or pur- 

: chase of audio-visual equipment, tape re- 

. an eminently useful | cordings of meetings, rental of 16mm 
booklet, carefully written | films, etc., in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, can now be made through the 


explains all that the use of a new directory just published by 














child must know for | the National Audio-Visual Association, INSPECT-O-FILM 
oT ige Evanston, Ill. The directory includes in- 
Confirmation. Sostembiten cm: thee specific Sane offered Automatically detects torn or enlarged sprocket 
: p holes, sprocket punch, broken film weak splices 
—The Homiletic and by more than 400 audio-visual dealers. or any defect that would cause o poor showing. 


; F The 24-page “NAVA Membership List | Counts good splices and cleans film. Try automatic film 
Pastoral Review | and Trade Directory” lists the ‘dealers by | iSPection for just $75 a month and assure your customers 


‘ 5 ; . perfect show every time. Model K (pictured above) is 
- geographical location so that audio-visual 

@ 32pp. Mi Illustrated. 25¢ 

es 





Sg ee . complete with editing facility; trial rental slightly higher. 
users can secure the facilities and services | Write for descriptive literature. 







Quant. disc. ORDER NOW. | °f any dealer. Each dealer listing is clearly | -———————— — — —— — —— —— ——- 
coded to show where a user can find each SPLICE-O- 
of 15 types of audio-visual equipment for FILM 
D. Farrell Co. rental ; which dealers offer projection ser- ; é 
a oe ete> a ‘ A professional unit for 
526 Marengo Avenue vice, projection room facilities, and equip- making strong, low-vis- 


ayes ment repairs; which dealers offer spon- 
Forest Park, Illinois sored, educational, informational, enter- 

or your Catholic Bookstore tainment and religious films, and the size 
as 2, of each dealer’s film library; and where 
A-V equipment, accessories, films, and 

| filmstrips can be purchased. cision-made, easy to 
Ri = RENT os Single copies of the directory are avail- maintain, .Medels for 


3 at negative or positive use, 
MO ae wally GOWNS able free. A-V27 the Horweld ispect-O- Film, 35mm. Perfect for use with 
| es | meres Flas matic. 
SS PROTECT-O-FILM PREVENTS 
FINE QUALITY | ee ee | COSTLY DAMAGE... . 


Works four ways to increase film life, i 
improve projection quality. Cleans com- 
pletely, reduces wear, prevents dirt and 
dust collection, strengthens film bese. 
Try this amazing film conditioner your- 
self. Pint, just $1.75. 


FILM STORAGE 
CABINETS 


Practical, efficient cabi- 
nets for storage and core 
of your valuable fiims. 
Double doors with key lock. 
Continuous card holder for 
indexing. Fitted with film 
separator racks in any com- 
bination of reel sizes. 29” 
wide x 66” high x 15” deep. 
Boked on grey crackle 
Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely ae ne ae ~ 


each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 


ibility splices quickly 
and easily. Features oa 
semi-automatic, pre-set 
scraper that removes 
emulsion to the precise 
depth every time. Pre- 

























St. Mary Missal 
America’s Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 
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Write today for illustrated literature! 


able service and have for 43 years. | Catholic Religious Films THE co. 
Write for Booklet CA-1 Send Ver Pulp Eheting “il ARW A}) 
CATHOLIC FILM CENTER 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 








29 Salem Way — Dept. C. E. 
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Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Filmstrips for Primary Grades 
by Jam Handy 


By means of a new series of filmstrips, 
children in the primary grades are in- 
troduced to people who serve their neigh- 
borhood. The occupations in their com- 
munity are shown in color photography. 

Our Neighborhood Helpers, produced 
by The Jam Handy Organization, shows 
what various workers do in their daily 
jobs. Ways in which we can help these 
workers are suggested and demonstrated. 
This, in turn, helps to develop the concept 
ot the interdependence of people in the 
community. They build respect and ap- 
preciation for those who are important 
in our own daily lives. 

Part of the school experience includes 
actual visits to places and persons of in- 
terest. The filmstrips provide additional 
material for motivation or for review of 
what is observed. 

The titles in the series are The Mail- 
man, The Policeman, The Fireman, The 
Grocer, The Milkman, and The Librarian. 
The series has been pre-tested in actual 
schoolroom use. The filmstrips may be 
obtained from The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11, Michigan, and all authorized Jam 
Handy distributors at $29 for the com- 
plete series or for $4.95 for the individual 
filmstrips. A-V 28 
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BLACKBOARDS 


Slate, compe, steel, glass, ete., cork bulletin beards, 
eut to measure, ME 


Littvourselt “Kit, $3.80." esough 


Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 
254 — Third Street Brooklyn 15, New York 






Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 


Rings, Pins, Medals § for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 38 
Send for our free catalog 
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Acme State Blackboard 
Acorn Publishing Co. 


3 Allen, R. C., Business 


Machines 
Allied Camera Centre 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Seating Co. . 
American Technical Society 
Americana Corp. .. 
Association of American 
Railroads _.. 
Audio Film Center 


Bell & Howell Co. 
Bentley & Simon, Inc. 
Benziger Bros., Inc. 
Beseler, Charles, Co. 
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Bro-Dart Industries 


Catholic Film Directory 
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College of St. Elizabeth 
Columbia Records 
Coronet Instructional Films 
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Desclee Co. 
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Exposition Press, Inc. 
Eye Gate House, Inc. 


Farrell, D., Publishing Co. 
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Fides Publishers 

Field Enterprises 

3 Folkways Records 

Follett Publishing Co. 


Grumbacher, M., Inc. 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 
Harwald Co., The 

Herff Jones Co. 

Holt, Henry & Co., Inc. 
Ivy Corp. 

Jam Handy Organization 
Keystone Education Press 


Keystone View Co. 
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The Catholic Educator 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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